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Nothing that is in the realm of God’s ordering 
need cause us anxiety. For what God sends to us, 
God will enable us to profit by, or toendure. There- 
fore it is that we are reminded to “ fear nothing but 
sin.” Sin is not in the realm of God’s ordering, 
and we ought not to feel that sin will bring us bene- 
fit in any way. We have a right and a duty to be 


afraid of sin. 





Doing what we know to be our personal duty is 
not { selfish act, even though it seems to concern our- 
selves chiefly. There is no way in which we can do 
so much for others, so much for those who are dearest 
to us, as by doing that which is right, and thus mak- 
ing progress in personal character. We help those 
whom we love, and those who love us, when we attain 
to a higher standard of manhood and womanhood. | 
When we have duties to attend to, that forbid our | 
taking time to_see or to write to our dear ones as we 
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our personal feelings is necessary. We ourselves must 
be right and do right in order that we may be most 
to, and may do most he, t those outside of ourselves. 


There is both beauty and truth in Bishop Hall's | 
retort to his visitor, who, seeing his children standing | 
in the order of age and satare, said, “ These are they 
that make rich men poor.” “Nay, my friend,” said | 
the good bishop, “these are they that make poor men 
rich.” A life that is not rich in personal relation- 
ships, Godward and manwar4d, is a poor life. Friends, 
kindred, children, are possibilities of the truest 
wealth to us, when we have made the discovery of 
the divine message they carry to our hearts. To find 
that our hearts must have at least begun to turn | 
away from things to persons, the great trend of direc- 
tion which brings us at last to God. For, as Ruskin 
says: “A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things he possesseth, but in the multitude of 
the persons whom he loves and who love him.” 





A good reputation is a good thing as long as we do 
not expect too much of it. We expect too much of 
it when we rest in it as a thing of fixed and unalter- 


ing value to us. It would indeed be unfortunate if 


|a man’s reputation petrified into adamantine form, 


American artists 
sometimes complain that they have to keep making 


instead of being a living organism. 


their reputation all over again every few years, Said 
one of the profession in a recent conversation : “ Every 
now and then the artist has got to whip himself up 
and produce something extraordinary, or he will find 
himself dropping out of sight and being forgotten. 
He has got to go at it as if he had to make a new 
reputation or make his old one over again.” The 
fact that a high-grade artist could feel this to be a 
hardship is only another evidence of the tendency of 
human nature to grow lax and slacken that tension 
which is an. essential element of true living. It is 
true not only of artists, buf-of all mankind, that, as 
soon as one is willing to rest entirely on past successes, 
he and his work begin to deteriorate. 
make our reputation all over again every day, every 
hour, every moment. When we cease from that 
necessity, we cease to live. 


More blessings come to us as receivers than as 
givers, and very rich and precious blessings these are 
“Tf Jesus said, 
receive,’ he still did not deny that there is a blessing 
in a certain kind of receiving, too.” Indeed, the 


ing of giving with the blessing of receiving, shows 


which was even transcended by the magnitude of the 
A Divine comparison of benefits is not of the 
large with the little, but of the larger with the large. 
The multitude of blessings promised by the Lord to 


other. 





| his friend Abraham was compared, not with a hand- 
| ful of grain, but with all the stars of heaven for num- 

ber. So with the blessing of giving in comparison 
We live by what we 
receive. Unless we were receiving continually from 
God new gifts of light and air and daily food and 


strength and grace, and, above all, love,—love from 


with the blessing of receiving. 


should be glad to, it is better for them as well as for| God and love from our fellows,—we could not live 


us that we attend to those duties, at whatever cost to 


' to experience the benefits of giving. Only as we 


We have to| 


very fact that Jesus compared in this way the bless- | 


that he recognized the greatness of the one blessing | 


| appreciate and improve the blessings which we re- 
ceive can we come to enjoy the greater, but, at the 
best, the far rarer, blessing of being givers to others. 
| Let us not forget or depreciate the rich blessings 
‘which we receive as receivers; for those blessings 
outnumber ten times tenfold all the blessings which 
| we receive as givers. Even in the giving of love un- 
_ selfishly there is a priceless blessing in the unexpected 
receiving again of love; and the highest joy of such 
| a love is in the twofold blessing of loving and being 
| loved—as for Christ’s sake. 
| 


THE ETHICS OF COURTESY. 
It is easy to overlook the fact that the common 


duties and graces of life have their roots in deep and 
| essential moral qualities. 





People commonly think of 
gentle manners as a mere adornment, rather than as 
a virtue, a fundamental element of character. A 

(little reflection, however, makes it appear that our 

outward deportment, in relation to others, is dependent 
upon the inmost qualities of our moral life, and that 
it is, therefore, a constant revelation of our characters. 

Perhaps it will be easier to discover the moral 
basis of courtesy if we consider first some of the 
sources Selfishness, in some of its 
many forms, is the fruitful source of discourtesy. 
The rude or disobliging person is commonly a con- 
ceited person; that is, one who selfishly demands 
undue consideration, and therefore behaves towards 
others with an air of superiority. No quality of 
character is more productive of discourtesy than self- 


of discou rtesy. 


conceit, and none is more conducive to courtesy than 
humility,—a just and considerate estimate of one’s 
own claims and rights. Not to think of one’s self 
more highly than he ought to think, is the most per- 
fect rule for the cultivation of a thoughtful and 
| kindly spirit towards others. He who has a modest 
estimate of himself will be likely to be considerate of 
‘others. The man who is firmly persuaded of his own 
‘superiority, will not be likely to forget or to conceal 
this conviction in his action, and thus will easily 
_ become habitually discourteous. A close observation 
will show that the harshness, indifference, and con- 
|tempt for others which are involved in discourtesy 
| are the direct product of that pride and self-exaltation 
| which are among the most obvious and the most un- 


. | seemly fruits of an inordinate selfishness, 
‘It is more blessed to give than to | 


Another phase of selfishness which lends its aid to 
the development of discourtesy is self-indulgence. 
‘This is the spirit which shirks the responsibility and 
trouble of thoughtful attention to others. Indiffer- 
ence to the pleasure and comfort of others is but the 
negative side of a supreme concern for our own. 
Courtesy is a quality which involves some study of 
others’ interests, and some effort to promote those in- 
terests. For this effort the selfish man has no incli- 
nation. He cares but to please himself. 

Discourtesy is much promoted by that meanest 
trait of selfishness, jealousy. Jealousy is unwilling- 
ness to accord to others the consideration which is 
due them, from selfish fear that they will appear to 
excel ourselves. Such a refusal to recognize merit in 
our fellows usually springs from an exaggerated esti- 
mate of our own importance. One who thinks humbly 
and soberly of his own merits and achievements will 
be ready to see whatever is good in the churacter, 
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So rE ares cre trpeersnemrrentfonmmint 


opinions, or work of other pcople, and to accord to 
them the full measure of “consideration due them. 
When we thus obg#erve the qualities out of which 
discourtesy sprins%, how evident does it become that 
courtesy is a ‘fundamental virtue! Nor does it be- 
long to th4e category of “minor morals” merely. It 
is op*€ of the expressions of that great master-virtue, 
yove. It cannot exist apart from true love to our 
 fellow-men. It is true that there is such a thing as 
formal politeness, which is no very great virtue. In 
many cases such politeness is a mere varnish or 
veneer, which serves but to counterfeit the real 
article, and to conceal for the time the selfishness 
which reigns supreme within the inner life. 

There -are imitations made nowadays of almost 
every valuable fabric. Furniture is covered with 
imitation leather; carriages built of unseasoned and 
shaky wood are painted the same as those which are 
made of clear-stuff hickory; columns of wood are 
painted so as to look like marble; but in the wear 
and tear of use and weather the difference at last 
stands out clear enough. Politeness is too often but 
imitation courtesy. Many a man is polite to his cus- 
tomers, but discourteons to his family. There are 
many who are polite to their acquainiances, but not 
to strangers. There are men who are exquisite in a 
drawing-room, but boorish in a railway car. Polite- 
ness is largely a matter of education and habit; 
courtesy goes beneath both : it is a matter of character. 

This difference is far-reaching. A person cannot 
be truly courteous to all, unless he cherishes a respect 
for men as men, and is willing to accord to them the 
rights and considerations to which as fellow-men they 
are entitled. The spirit which leads men to limit 
their interests and sympathies to a few favorites, 
which makes the world for them no larger than their 
own circle of acquaintance, is not the spirit out of 
which true courtesy can spring. 

How fundamental to character courtesy is may be 
seen by thinking how difficult it is to develop it in 
children. In childhood, human nature acts itself out 
most spontaneously, and the tendency of the child to 
please himself regardless of others is very strong. A 
large part of early education consists in the effort to 
teach the child the due consideration of the rights 
and pleasure of others. There are few actions in 
children with which their parents are more gratified 
than those in which they begin to show some consid- 
eration for the pleasure of others. Thoughtful par- 
ents seek to teach their children courtesy by develop- 
ing unselfishness in them. In no other way can 
courtesy be made genuine. If it has not its root in 
unselfish love, it will be only a superficial politeness 
which will not always serve to conceal the radically 
defective character which underlies it. 

True courtesy is, therefore, one of the great fine 
arts of life, and, like all real arts, requires thorough 
and exacting discipline and training. Just as the 
true painter’s art eonsists net alone in the knowledge 
of colors and technique, but much mere in the devel- 
oped taste and trained appreciation of beauty, so do 
the arts of life rest upon qualities which have to be 
developed by careful thought and training. Just as | 
he only can Be a true poet who has a poet’s soul, so | 
can he only be a really courteous man who has a 
kindly, considerate, and unselfish spirit. 

This view of courtesy makes it one of the require- | 
ments of religion. Religion is love, and out of | 
kindly, thoughtful, and helpful love courtesy springs. | 

When, therefore, Christianity teaches that men should | 
in honor prefer one another, and that they should be | 
“kindly affectioned” one to another, it is teaching | 
the great lesson of courtesy. The Christian doctrines 
respecting humility, unselfishness, and the brother- | 
hood of all men, bear directly upon the duty to cul- 
tivate courtesy. The Christian, therefore, may not | 
regard this quality merely as a social grace ; it is an 
element of Christian character. 





The very name “ courtesy” is suggestive of its spirit. 
It is derived from “court.” Courtesy is courtly man- 
ners, such as befits the dignity of the royal presence ; 
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it is behavior such as becomes subjects in the’ presence 
of their king. The associations from which the word 
took its rise no Jonger limit its meaning, but they 
suggest to Christian thought the relation of men to 
each other as subjects of the King eternal. 

Courtesy is fit behavior to each other among the sub- 
jects of this heavenly King, who is the Father of all, 
and all whose subjects are brethren. “Courtesy” has 
outgrown its etymology; it is no mere conformity to 
the proprieties of an earthly court; it is rather con- 
formity to that eternal fitness of things in conduct 
and in thoughtful consideraticn of others which God 
has made a part of his unchanging moral order. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Talking to a school, or to a class, is comparatively easy 
business. But talking is not necessarily teaching. If a 
superintendent, or a teacher, would know whether he is 
teaching his scholars, he must question them, and get 
answers to his questions. But while scholars may be 
attentive to the words spoken to them, they may be 
silent when questions are asked them. In such a case 
something is wrong. It is evident that that talker is not 
teaching as he talks. Where is the cause of trouble? 
A New York superintendent is exercised on this point, 
and he seeks information. He says: 

Will you at some time publish or-refer me to something you 
have already published, giving some hints as to the best way 
of inducing Sunday-school scholars to answer questions asked 
from the superintendent’s desk? My school numbers about 
three hundred scholars; their behavior is excellent; their sing- 
ing is spirited ; and no fault can be found with them, except that 
it is almost impossible to obtain an answer to a question that I 
may put to them from the platform. Your reply would oblige 
me very much, and might be appreciated by others as well, 


The trouble in this case, as in every other case of the 
sort, is with the superintendent, and not with the schol- 
ars. A good questioner could take that school in hand, 
and in ten minutes could have ringing answers come 
back from a majority of the three hundred scholars. Chil- 
dren do not materially differ in this respect, all the world 
over, except as they are differently handled. The average 
child loyes to answer questions that he can answer, next 
best to asking questions that he cannot answer. But if 
he is asked questions that he cannot answer, he is not 
always ready to make the attempt; and under such 
management he is likely to get into the habit of silence 
when he is questioned. Many a superintendent asks 
questions from the desk that the scholars do not know 
the answer to, and perhaps that he does not know the 
answer to himself. Wise questioning is an art difficult 
of attainment, and it requires careful study and thorough 
preparation. But it is practically .indispensable to the 
teaching process. It is worth all that’it costs for the 
learning. To begin with, in taking such a school as 
the one above described, where the scholars have been 
persistently trained not to answer questions, the first 
question asked in a new attempt at training should be 
simple, specific,—a questioh to which only one answer 
is fitting, and that answer a short one; and then that 
question should be repeated until its answer is given, 
not merely by one scholar, but by many scholars. For 
example, let the superintendent hold up a copy of the 
Bible before the school, in plain sight of all, turning it so 
that all can distinguish it as the Bible, and ask the ques- 
tion, “Scholars, what book is this I have in my hand?” 
In most cases, if this question be asked naturally, and in 
expectant tones, the answer will come back from several 
of the scholars, “The Bible.” If only a few scholars 
reply, the question should be repeated,—not complain- 
ingly, but encouragingly,—“‘ What book did you say? 
Let all who know speak out now. What is this book 
called?” And yet again: “Oh! speak out now, all of 
you, so that I can see that you all knowit.” The first 
question should not be left until it is answered generally 
and distinctly from all parts of the room, If, indeed, no 
answer to the question comes back at its first putting, 
the superintendent need not get discouraged with him- 
self, although the lack is with him. Let him ask it over 
again, looking right down into the eyes of the brightest 
scholars before him, with a loving look and an encour- 
aging tone, saying: “You know. Just tell me. What 
book is it?” When the first question is answered ring- 
ingly, it is time for a second; as, say, “In what Book of 
If thé volume of an- 
swers to this question is less than before, it should be 
repeated, to bring up the more backward scholars. And 
so the process should go on until the scholars are led to 
feel that this exercise is a familiar conversation between 
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them and the superintendent, and they are put at their 
ease accordingly. In order to question a school effec. 
tively on the lesson of the day, a superintendent must 
consider in advance whgt facts or what teachings he 
would bring out, and must shape his questions wisely to 
thatend. In some cases it is well for a superintendent 
to foreshadow his closing questions at the opening of the 
school; as, for instance, “In our lesson to-day a question 
is asked from heaven, and two questions are asked from 
earth to heaven, I shall ask you, at the close of the 
school, Who asked those questions? and What were 
those questions? I want you to be ready to answer 
me.” Or again: “‘Our lesson to-day tells of one of the 
most important duties that we can attend to in this life, 
—a duty that rests on all of us, Please be ready to tell 
me, at the close of the school, what that duty is.” When 
a superintendent has gained power enough in question- 
ing to be on good terms with his scholars, he can get 
almost any question answered by them that he ought to 
ask. But he can never conduct a questioning exercise 
without a great deal more of study than is required fora 
superintendent’s most telling talk. But questioning is 
an essential factor in the teaching process, and talking 
is not. 





CHANGES. 
BY EVELYN E. PARKES. 


When we walk in the light of the sunshine, 
There’s a shade in the thought that, somehow, 
It may be the pain of the afterward 
Will outweigh the joy of the now. 


When we sit in the gloom of the shadows, 
There is light in the thought that, somehow, 
It may be the joy of the afterward 
Will outweigh the pain of the now. 
Wellesley, Mass. 





THE LATEST DISCOVERY IN PALESTINE. 


BY PROFESSOR A, H. SAYCE, D.D., LL.D. 


Some time ago I gave the readers of The Sunday School 
Times an account of the work that had been done in 
Southern Palestine for the Palestine Exploration Fund 
by that prince of living excavators, Dv. Flinders Petrie. 
He had commenced excavations at lofty tel/ or mound + 
called Tell el-Hesy ; and although the time at his dis- 
posal had been short, he had succeeded not only in 
determining the name of the city of which the tell is the 
last record, but also in founding the science of Pales- 
tinian* archeology. He showed that Tell el-Hesy must 
represent the site of Lachish, one of the most important 
of the Jewish fortresses; and he further showed, by 
means of the pottery he had discovered in his Egyptian 
excavations, what seem to be the relative ages of the 
various strata of which the mound was composed. 

As at Hissarlik or Troy, the several strata are the 
remains of the successive cities which rose one above 
the other on the same site. Each stratum or city was 
characterized by a particular kind of pottery, and one of 
the kinds Dr, Petrie had already met with in Egypt in 
situations where its date could be ascertained. He thus 
obtainegl.a starting-point for fixing the approximate ages 
of the different strata of the tell, and for arranging them 
in chronological order. The lowest stratum, that on the 
top of whith all the later towns had been built, went 
back to pre-Israelitish days, if his calculations were cor- 
rect; and in the massive walis of brick by which it was 
surrounded he accordingly saw a structure of the Amorite 
period. 

If Tell el-Hesy were Lachish, and if the ruins at the 
bottom of the mounds were the relics of the Amorite city 
which had been stormed and taken by the Israelites, it 
followed that these ruins ought to contain monuments 
of the age which preceded the Israelitish invasion of 
Canaan. Now, it so happened, that, when Dr. Petrie 
began his work at Tell el-Hesy, the cuneiform tablets 
found at Tell el-Amarnain Egypt, and now preserved in 
the museums of Gizeh and Berlin, had just been pub- 
lished. Among them were letters sent to the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, in the closing years of the eighteenth dynasty, 
by the vassal kings and governors of Southern Palestine. 
These letters gave us a good deal of information about 
Lachish. Two of them, in fact, were written by gover, 
nors of that city, one of whom was named Zimridi, or 
Zimrida, and the other Yabni-el. The latter name is 
substantially the same as the biblical Jabin.! 

A letter from the king of Jerusalem informs us that 


1 Nore. —Professor Dr. Hilprecht regards these vo names as sub- 
stantially different,— Yabni-el meaning ‘‘God creates; ’’ the biblical 
Jabin meaning ‘‘ He [that is, the child] is intelligent.” —Tue Eprron. 
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Zimrida was murdered at Lachish by “the servants of 
the [Egyptian] king.” It is therefore possible, if not 
probable, that Yabni-el was his successor. It is, how- 
ever, with Zimrida, and not with Yabni-el, that we are 
at present engaged. 

Dr. Petrie left Tell el-Hesy at the beginning of the 
summer of 1890, and did not return to it again. The 
committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund was there- 
fore disinclined at first to continue the excavations there. 
I pleaded, however, on behalf of their continuance, and 
promised that, when the “ Amorite” stratum was reached, 
cuneiform tablets would be found in it. The committee 
allowed itself to be persuaded ; and Mr. Bliss, the son of 
the well-known principal of the American college at 
Beyrout, undertook to carry on the work of excavating. 

My promise may seem to have been a rash one. But 
Dr. Petrie had made it clear that he had discovered the 
site of Lachish, and that considerable remains of the 
pre-Israelitish city still existed on the spot. Moreover, 
the letters sent to Egypt by the governors of Lachish 
showed that an official correspondence was kept up be- 
tween them and the Egyptian court. There must there- 


fore have been an archive-chamber in the palace of 


Lachish, in which that correspondence was preserved. 
As the letters were written upon imperishable clay, I 
felt confident that sooner or later they would be found. 
I had long believed that libraries of clay tablets, similar to 
those of Babylonia and Assyria, once existed in Palestine, 
—Kirjath-Sepher or “ Book-town,” * for example, being 
one of the places where they were established ; and the 


discovery of the Tell el-Amarna tablets raised my belief 


almost to a certainty. Hence my anxiety that the 
excavations begun at Lachish should not be allowed 
to lapse. 

But for a long while the persevering labors of Mr. Bliss 
bore no fruit. A considerable amount of money and time 
was spent, with little or no result. The committee of the 
fund began to despair. But just at the last moment, when 


the work was being suspended for the summer season of 


1892, and Mr. Bliss’s health was demanding his instant 
return to Beyrout, the workmen found their way to the 
remains of the Amorite Lachish. First of all, Egyptian 
beads and scarabs and Babylonian seal-cylinders were 
disinterred, and then came the crowning discovery of all. 
Unfortunately, it came on the very morning when the 
workmen were being dismissed, and their tools stored 
away, and so afforded but a Pisgah glance into the 
promised land. 


The scarabs and beads belong to the age of the eigh- 


teenth Egyptian dynasty ; and on one of the beads is the 


name and royal title of Queen Teie, the wife of Ameno- 
phis III., and the mother of Amenophis IV., @ whom 
most of the Tell el-Amarna correspondence is addressed. 
The discovery proves the correctness of Dr. Petrie’s ar- 
rangement of the pottery found in the tell. 
beads, it may be mentioned, are two of amber, which tes- 
tify to trade with the Baltic as far back as the century 
before the exodus. 


Some of the cylinders came from Babylonia, and their 


style indicates that they belong to the period B.C. 2000- 


1500. One of them is of Egyptian porcelain, and must 
have been manufactured in Egypt in imitation of some 
Babylonian original, thus affording a fresh testimony to 
the intercourse which existed between the valleys of the 
Others, again, are rude copies 
of Babylonian cylinders, many examples of which have 


Euphrates and the Nile. 


already been found in the prehistoric tombs of Cyprus, 


as well as in Phenicia. Hitherto, it has been impossible 


to assign a date to them and the various objects with 
which they are associated; the discoveries at Lachish 


now tell us to which age they must be referred. The 
fact is a striking illustration of the way in which one 


archeological discovery throws light on another, as well 


as of the closeness of the ties which bound together the 


nations of the ancient Oriental world. 

I have said that the last morning of work at Tell el- 
Hesy was productive of a crowning discovery. A clay 
tablet covered with cuneiform characters was brought to 
light. . As it was claimed by the Turkish government 


under the firman which permitted excavations to be 


made, casts only of it could be sent to England. The 


arrival of these casts I awaited with considerable anxi- 
ety. Cuneiform: inscriptions on large slabs of stone | tion. 
have been forged, of recent years, in Palestine, and the 
telegram which announced the discovery of the tablet 
left me in doubt as to whether it might not be one of 
When the casts arrived, however, | 


these slabs of stone. 


_ 


1 NoTE. —While this interpretation of Kirjath-Sepher isthe ordinary | 


Among the 


a glance at them was sufficient to dispel all doubts. Not 
only was the tablet like the larger part of the Tell el- 
Amarna tablets in size and shape, but the forms of the 
characters inscribed upon it resembled those of the Tell 
el-Amarna letters, which had been sent from Southern 
Palestine. 

When I began to copy the text, I found that the 
grammar and formula were also those to which the cor- 
respondence of the kings and governors of Southern 
Palestine found in Egypt had already accustomed us. 
But this was not all. The name of Zimrida twice oc- 
curred in the text, thus proving that Dr. Petrie had 
been right in identifying Tell el-Hesy with the ancient 
Lachish. 

No cast, however good, can be as clear as the original, 
and consequently there are one or two characters about 
which I am not certain. Moreover, some words occur in 
the letter, for such it is, the meaning of which I do not 
know. The following translation of the tablet, accord- 
ingly, is offered’ only tentatively, doubtful words being 
marked by a query: “[{To] the governor Bal... , I 
... abi prostrate myself at thy feet. Verily thou knowest 
that Baya and Zimrida have brought the spoil [?] of 
the city; and Dan-Hadad says to Zimrida ¢my father, 
The city ef Yarami has sent to me [and has] given me 
3 pieces of... wood and 8 slings and 3 falchions, since 
I am appointed over the country of the king; but it has 
acted aguinst me; but unto my death dol remain. As 
regards thy mui which I have brought [?] from the 
enemy, I... , and I have despatched Bel [?]-banilu; 
and ... rabi-ilu-yu-ma[khir] has sent his brother to 
this country to [defend it].” 

The city of Yarami may be the biblical Jarmuth, since 
the latter word is merely a plural of which Yarami would 
be the singular, 

It is difficult at first to realize the full importance of 
the discovery which Mr. Bliss has made; but the romantic 
side of it cannot fail to strike every one. The archeo- 
logical world has hardly as yet recovered from the aston- 
ishment caused by the discovery at Tell el-Amarna, in 
Upper Egypt, of cuneiform tablets which contain the 
correspondence carried on between Asia and Egypt more 
than three thousand years ago. Among them is a letter 
from a certain Zimrida, the governor of Lachish, in the 
south of Canaan. Scarcely have the letters been pub- 
lished and read, when excavations carried on in southern 
Palestine, on a site ingeniously identified by Dr. Petrie 
with that of Lachish, bring to light a cuneiform tablet 
similar to those found in Egypt, and belonging to the 
same age. When it is copied and deciphered, it turns 
out to contain the name of the very Zimrida whose 
acquaintance we had just made. Since the days of 
Moses, the letter sent by Zimrida to the Pharaoh, and 
the letter which had been stored in the archive chamber 
of his own Canaanitish city, had been lying buried 
beneath the ground. But scarcely has the one been dis- 
interred from its long resting-place, before the other 
also is discovered, and the two halves of a correspon- 
dence which was already past in the time of the exodus 
are again joined together. 

The importance of the discovery is far reaching. It is 
clear that Mr. Bliss has at length made his way to the 
governor’s palace in the Amorite city of Lachish, and 
is already at the entrance to its ancient archive chamber. 
The discovery of one tablet is a guarantee for the dis- 
covery of others. Doubtless the majority of them will 
be letters; but the analogy of the Tell el-Amarna collec- 
tion leads us to believe that letters will not be the only 
form of literature which we shall find. The readers of 
The Sunday School Times have learned from Dr. Zim- 
mern’s article on “An Old Babylonian Legend from 
Egypt” that mythological texts were also included among 
the archives of the Egyptian Pharaohs; and the fact 
that one of the cities of southern Canaan was called 
Kirjath-Sepher indicates that the libraries of Canaan, 
like the libraries of Babylonia, were stocked with veri- 
table books. Who knows what is in store for us, during 
the next few years, if only sufficient funds can be pro- 
vided for carrying on the costly work of excavation? 
Histories of the patriarchs, records of Melchizedek and 
his dynasty, old hymns and religious legends, may be 
among the archeological treasures that are about to be 
exhibited to the wondering eyes of the present genera- 
A few years ago such a possibility could not have 
| been dreamed of by the wildest imagination ; now it is 
not only a possibility, but even a probability. To dig 
up the sources of Genesis is a better occupation than to 
spin theories and dissect the scriptural narrative in the 








1 Note.—Professor Sayce apparently reads the Hebrew consonants 


one, there are Semitic scholars who deem it an improbable, or indeed | as Jarméth (plural), not, as commonly read, Jarméath (singular).—THE 
EpiToR. 


an impossible, one.—THe EpiTor. 





sions, 


name of the “higher criticism.” A single blow of the 
excavator’s pick has before now shattered the most in- 
genious conclusions of the Western critic; if the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund is sufficiently supported by the 
public to enable it to continue the work it has begun, we 
doubt not that theory will soon be replaced by fact, and 
that the stories of the Old Testament which we are now 
being told are but myths and fictions will prove to be 
based on a solid foundation of truth. 


University of Oxford. 





THE EVERY-DAY OF LIFE. 


BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


No doubt the every-day of life is not so interesting as 
are some of the bright particular days. It is apt to be 
somewhat monotonous, It is just like a great many 
other days. It has nothing special to mark it, It wears 
no star on its brow. It is illumined by no brilliant 
event. It bears no record of any grand or noble deed 
done. Itis not made remarkable by the coming of any 
new experience into the life,—a new hope, a new friend- 
ship, a new joy, a new success, It is not even touched 
with sorrow, and made to stand out among the days, sad 
with the memory of loss. It is only a plain, common 
day, with just the same old routine of tasks and duties 
and happenings that have come so often before. 

Yet it is the every-day that is really the best measure 
and test of life. Anybody can do well on special ovca- 
Anybody can be good on Sundays. Anybody 
can be bright and cheerful in exhilarating society. Any- 
body can make a solitary self-denial for some conspicu- 
ous object, or do a generous deed under the impulse of 
some unusual emotion. Anybody can do a heroic thing 
once or twice in a lifetime. 

These are beautiful things in their place. They shine 
like lofty peaks above life’s plains. But the ordinary 
attainments of the common days is a truer index of the 
life, a truer measure of its character and value, than are 
the more striking and brilliant things of its exalted 
moments, It requires more strength to be faithful in 
the ninety and nine commonplace duties, when no one 
is looking on, when there is no special motive to stir the 
soul to its best effort, than it does in the one duty which, 
by its unusual importance, or by its conapicuousness, 
arouses enthusiasm for its own doing. It is a great deal 
easier to be brave in one stern conflict which calls for 
heroism, and in which large interests are involved, than 
to be habitually brave in the thousand little struggles of 
the common days, for which it seems scarcely worth 
while to put on the armor. It is very much Jess a task 
to be good-natured under one great provocation, in the 
presence of others, than it is to keep sweet-tempered 
month after month of other days, amid the frictions, 
strifes, and petty annoyances and cares of home life or 
business life. f 

There are men who are magnificent when they appear 
on great occasions,—wise, eloquent, masterly,—but who 
are almost utterly unendurable in their fretfulness, un- 
reasonableness, irascibility, and all manner of selfish 
disagreeableness, in the privacy of their own home, 
where they ought to show all of love’s gentleness and 
sweetness. There are women, too, who shine with won- 
drous brilliancy in society, sparkling in conversation, 
winning in manner, the center of admiring groups, resist- 
less in their charms, but who, in the every-day of life, in 
the presence only of their own households, are the dullest 
and wearisomest of mortals. No doubt, in these cases 
the common every-day, unflattering as it is, is a truer 
expression of the inner life than the hour or two of 
greatness and graciousness in the blaze of publicity. 

Ou the other hand, there are men who are never heard 
of on the street, whose names never appear in the news- 
papers, who do no conspicuous things, whose lives have 
no glittering peaks towering high; and yet the level 
plain of their years is rich in its beauty and its fruitful- 
ness of love. There are women who do not shine fu 
society, who are the idols of no drawing-rooms, who 
attract no throngs of admirers about them by resistless 
charms, but who, in their own quiet, sheltered world, do 
their daily tasks with faithfulness, move in ways of lowly 
duty and unselfish serving with sweet patience and quiet 
cheerfulness, and pour out their heart’s pure love, like 
fragrance, on all about them. Who will say that the 
uneventful and unpraised every-day of these lowly ones 
is not radiant in Heaven’s sight, though they 

“ Leave no memorial but a world made 
A little better by their lives’? 


It is in the every-day of life that nearly all the world’s 





best work isdone. The mountain peaks lift their glitter 
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ing crests into the clouds, ar.d win attention and admira- 
tion; but it is in the great valleys and broad plains that 
the barvests grow grid the fruits ripen on which the 
millions of earth 4eed their hunger. So it is not from 
conspicuous dedds of life that the blessings chiefly come 
which make the world better, sweeter, happier, but from 
the countiess lowly ministries of the every-days,—the 
little feithfulnesses that fill long years. Says Owen 
Meredith : 

Ae “Who knows 
-’ What earth needs from earth’s lowest creatures ? 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 


No life 


“‘ Honest love, honest sorrow, 
Honest work for the day, honest hope for the morrow,— 
Are these worth nothing more than the hand they make weary, 
The heart they have saddened, the life they leave dreary ?” 


Earth’s lowly ones keep the light of love burning where 
it guides and cheers and blesses others. By the simple 
beauty of their own lives, by their quiet deeds of self- 
sacrifice, by the songs of their cheerful faith, and by the 
ministries of their helpful hands, they make one little 
spot at least, of this dark, sad earth, brighter and hap- 
pier. We could lose out of the world’s life its few great, 
brilliant deeds, and not be much the poorer; but'to lose 
the uncounted faithfulnesses of the millions of common 
lives, would leave this earth a cold and dreary place in- 
deed in which to live. 

There ought to be both cheer and instruction in these 
glimpses of the glory and blessing of the every-day 
of life. Most of us can expect to do only plain and 
commonplace things. Only a few people can become 
famous, Only a rare deed now and then can have its 
honor proclaimed from the hill-tops. Only a day or 
two in a life, with most of us, can be brightened by the 
light of popular praise. It is a comfort to reflect that it 
is the common life of the every-day that in God’s sight 
is the truest and best, and that does the most to bless 
the world. 

Many of us need the inspiration which comes from 
this revealing. The glamor of the conspicuous is apt to 
deceive us. There isso much glorifying of the undsual and 
the striking, that we come to think the common as of but 
small importance. There are people whose days are all 
alike in their dull routine, and who feel that their life is 
scarcely worth living. If only they could do something 
startling, or sublime, or even sensational, to lift them out 
of the dreary commonplace of their every-days, they would 
feel that they were living nobly or worthily. If they 
could realize that it is by its moral value that lifes worth 
is measured, they would know that ordinarily there is ten 
times more true glory in long, unbroken years of simple 
faithfulness, without distinction or conspicuousness at 


any point, than there is in any unusual brilliancy in an | 


occasional day or hour. 

The every-day of God’s own care and revealing is also 
more to us than his day of wonder-working. The mira- 
cles of Christ were not half so rich in blessings for men 
as the aggregate of his common days with their sweet 
life, their simple teachings, their ceaseless ministries of 
good, their compassion, their thoughtfulness, comfort, 
and helpfulness. Daily providence with its unrecog- 
nized wonders of sunshine, air, rain, snow, heat, cold, 
and its unfailing gifts of food and raiment, beauty and 
comfort, is far more glorious than the occasional and 
startling events that seem to unveil the very throne 
of God. 

Luther wrote one day in a dark period of the Reforma- 
tion, when even the boldest were trembling: “I saw 
recently two miracles.”” You listen to hear something 
startling, some great light burning in the heavens, some 
angelic visitation, some unusual occurrence. But you 
hear only this: “ As I was at my window I saw the 
stars, the sky, and that most glorious firmament in 
which the Lord has placed them. I could nowhere 
discover the columns on which the Master has sup- 
ported this immense vault, and yet the heavens did 
not fall.” And here was the other miracle: “I beheld 
clouds hanging above me like a vast sea. I could 
neither perceive ground on which they reposed, nor 
cords by which they were suspended ; and yet they did 
not fall upon us.” 

If we had eyes to see the glory of the Lord in the 
every-day of divine providence, we should find light 
and comfort a thousand times where now we walk in 
darkness with sorrow uncomforted. The glory of the 
Lord is everywhere. It shines in the lowliest flower, in 
the commonest grass-blade, in every drop of dew, and in 
every snow-flake. It burns in every bush and tree. It 
lives in every sunbeam, in every passing cloud. It flows 
around us in the goodness of each bright day, in the 


shelter and protection of every dark night. Yet how 
few of us see this glory! We walk amid the divine 
splendors, and see ofttimes nothing of the brightness, 
nothing but common material things. Says Mrs. Brown- 
ing, very truly: 
_ “Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God; 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes ; 

The rest sit round it and pluck blackberries.” 





We cry out for visions of God, when, if our eyes were 
| opened, we should see God’s face mirrored in all about 
|us, There is a legend of one who traveled many years 
and over many lands, seeking for God, but seeking in 
| vain. Then returning home and taking up her daily 
duties, God appeared to her in these, showing her that 
| he was ever close beside her. Whittier, in “The Chapel 
| of the Hermits,” represents one seeking the Holy Land, 
‘and at last learning that he needed not rock nor sand 
nor storied stream of morning land to reveal Christ, 
“ We lack but open eyes and ear 

To find the Orient’s marvels here, 

The still, small voice in autumn’s hush, 

You maple wood the burning bush. 


Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For olden time and holier shore ; 
God’s love and blessing then and there 
Are now and here and everywhere.” 





So there is glory everywhere in life if only we have eyes 
| to see it. The humblest lot affords room for the noblest 
| living. There is.opportunity in the most commonplace 
‘life for splendid heroisms, for angelic ministries, for 
fullest and clearest revealings of God. “ Every day,” 
| says Goethe, “is a vessel into which a great deal may be 
| poured, if we will actually fill it up; thatis, with thoughts 

and feelings and their expression into deeds as elevated 
;and amiable as we can reach to.” The days are well 
| enough; it is with ourselves whether we make them 
| radiant and beautiful, whether we fill them with life. 
A mere dreamy treadmill] round—waking, eating, drink- 
ing, walking, working, sleeping—is not enough to make 
any life worthy ; we must put the glory of love, of best 
effort, of sacrifice, of prayer, of upward looking and 
heavenward reaching, into the dull routine of our life’s 
every-day, and then the most humdrum and uneventful 
life widl he made splendid with the.glory of God. 

Philadelphia. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONEY. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 


“The conies are but a feeble folk, 
Yet make they their houses in the rocks.” 
Prov. 30 : 26. 





We will not stay to discuss the identity of the coney, 
nor to ask whether the Hebrew word should not have 
been translated “ Hyrax Syriacus.” That is a matter 
of no immediate or vital importance. We may safely 
leave it to the tender mercies of Hebraists and Oriental- 
ists. We take the word that has been given us, no mat- 
ter by whom, Conies by any other name are equally 
feeble, and they are wise if they make their houses in 
the rocks. Well were it for all feeble folk if they would 
do the same. Better is a coney in the rocks than a lion 
in the hunter’s trap or an elephant in the menagerie. 

But who are the religious conies? We are all of us 
feeble enough, no doubt; but not all of us dwell securely 
among the rocks, That were strength in weakness, safety 
for the helpless. Some of us take great pride in our 
intellectual powers. We rely not a little on our skill in 
argument, and are not easily led astray by sophistry. 
Yet we often find our faith trembling, and discover indi- 
cations of weakness in our Christian armor. At such 
times we look with admiration, almost envy, upon some 
simple-minded, uneducated fellow-disciple who goes for- 
ward day by day manifesting a firm, unwavering trust 
in God, whatever others may say or do. Hecan scarcely 
understand, much less answer, a tithe of the questions 
and objections that are urged upon him by those who 
would destroy his faith, yet he rests in undisturbed 
security in the knowledge of God’s love. Feeble as the 
coney, he has built his house in the rocks, and no enemy 
of his soul can reach him there. 

Such a one was the man whom Christ had healed on 
the Sabbath day. The indignant Pharisees denounce 
| Christ as a sinner, and wish to turn the restored blind 
man against his benefactor. But when these learned 
skeptics summon the poor, unlettered man before their 
assembly, and try to confuse him with their cavilings, 
he takes refuge from their subtleties in that which he 
knew to be a fact, and sets the doubt altogether aside by 
a frank confession of his ignorance. ‘‘ Whether ie be 
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a sinner, I know not: one thing I know, that, whereas 
I was blind, now I see.” What answer could be more 
simple or more perfectly conclusive? That he did not 
know all about the life and character of Jesus made no 
difference with the blessing he had received. What 
though Jesus were a sinner? He had done a good work 
in him, and that called for grateful acknowledgment, 
What cared he about debatable questions in Jewish 
ethics? A great revolution had taken place in his own 
person: He had received a new power. He had become 
anewman. Hitherto he had taken all the beauties of 
nature at second hand. The glories of the temple, the 
beautiful fields and valleys about Jerusalem, the gran- 
deur of the starry heavens, he had known only as others 
described them to him. Now he could see and enjoy 
all these things for himself. He had been dependent 
upon the charity of others, a beggar at the gate. Now he 
could earn his own living, and be on an equal footing 
with other men. He had been miserable. Now he was 
happy. All this was a glorious certainty in the man’s 
consciousness, which no insinuations of skeptic or scoffer 
could shake ; to this he persistently clings. 

So will it be with every disciple whose faith rests in a 
personal knowledge of Christ. He can safely defy all 
doubts and questionings. Though he may be ignorant, 
all the learned infidelity in the world cannot move him. 
He will meet every argument, every objection, every 
sneer or insinuation, with the simple answer, “‘ One thing 
I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

The rocks of safety for feeble Christians lie in the 
mountain-range of personal experience and direct knowl- 
edge of Christ. Who knows Christ only through the 
Bible and the testimony of others is ever liable to be 
entrapped by the enemy, be he ever so strong by nature. 
But he who has seen Christ for himself, who lives in 
daily communion with his Saviour, and in the constant 
experience of his love, cannot be taken captive. Faith 
in prayer that rests only upon a theory may easily be 
overthrown ; but the faith that has ripened into knowl- 
edge, that has prayed and received its answer, can never 
be shaken. 

“In your faith supply virtue, and in your virtue knowl- 
edge,” says Peter. Faith is good; it is necessary. Yet 
the Christian life that rests wholly upon faith must be 
very insecure. ‘Knowledge is safety. By faith we enter 
the Christian course, but this is not the end. If our 
faith is genuine, we shall at once begin to test the prom- 
ises of God, and come into immediate contact with his 
word; then we shall know the truth for ourselves. With 
this knowledge of truth we shall be secure against argu- 
ment, against ridicule, or even against persecution ; for 
we shall have built our house in the rocks, 

Norton, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN KINDERGARTEN WORK. 


BY MARY HENSHAW GROSVENOR. 


After any work has been successfully carried on for 
five years, it ceases to be an experiment; and, after five 
years’ experience with our free kindergarten, we hope 
that a few of the results accomplished may inspire others 
to make‘a similar attempt. 

Selecting a house in a portion of the city lying near 
the wharves, crossed and recrossed with narrow lanes 
and squalid courts, and infested with saloons, gambling- 
places, and sailors’ boarding-houses, we began the work 
of getting the children,—a work filled with much diffi- 
culty at first; for the parents eyed us with distrust, evi- 
dently doubting the new and sudden interest evinced in 
them. After some persuading, eight children were per- 
mitted to be present at the opening of the school,—quite 
as a matter of favor, we were made to understand. The 
populace, at least the younger portion who were too old 
for the kindergarten, crowded around the doors and 
windows, doubtless fearing some attempt upon the lives 
of their smaller brothers and sisters inside, and greeting 
their appearance, after school was over, with shouts of 
“ Here they come!” 

The suspicion and distrust were, however, soon over- 
come; and our chief difficulty now is in selecting sixty 
from the numerous applicants the little ones and their 
parents pleading so pitifully for admission. 

There is neither time nor desire in this article to de- 
fend kindergarten training. That battle has been fought 
out on other ground. But there seems no doubt thet for 
children such as these, where there is little or no home 
training, and where the language of the streets is often 
the first primer, it is admirably adapted. 

But, admirable as the system is, it would be shorn of 
half its beauties unless in the hands of a Christian 
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teacher; and in starting such a work, it is absolutely 
essential,that the kindergartner should be a Christian. 

Evidences of improvement are manifold, mounting up 
higher and higher,—cleanliness, habits of neatness, dis- 
use of vulgar and profane words, obedience, cheerfulness, 
and helpfulness at home. But wonderful as they seem, 
and useful as they will be in after life, it is the results of 
this Christian training and the spiritual lessons learned 
to which I would direct attention. 

These incidents are taken from a,recent report of our 
kindergartner: A little girl, hearing.a customer in her 
mother’s shop using profane language, reproved him 
with childish gravity, saying: “‘ Miss Katy would be so 
sorry 6 hear you say those bad words, and so would our 
heavenly Father; and Miss Katy would wash your 
mouth out.” 

Another child would not go to sleep until her evening 
prayer was said, in spite of persuasion and threats, 
making her grandmother, a hardened woman, let her 
kneel beside her while she repeated the simple words. 

One of the members of the mothers’ meeting was ill, 
and the teacher of the kindergarten was in the habit of 
visiting her every day, to read and pray with her. Speak- 
ing of this, she says: ‘‘One afternoon two or three of 
the children asked if they could not go with me, and, 
delighted by my consent, went tripping along beside me, 
Entering the room, they tiptoed to the side of the bed, 
and stood looking lovingly at the sufferer. Presently 
one of them whispered, ‘ Let us sing “‘ Loving Jesus” for 
Mrs. K.’ And very softly the little hymn was sung. 
Then another whisper: ‘Can’t we talk to our heavenly 
Father?’ and, kneeling down, they repeated one of 
their kindergarten prayers, The old woman, with tears 
rolling down her worn face,-said: “I want you little 
children always to pray for me.” 

One day a few of the children were lingering after 
school hours, as they love to, when suddenly the room 
grew very black with an approaching storm. The 
teacher, fearing they would be frightened, was about to 
go to them, when she found they were kneeling, hand in 
hand, beside the benches, reverently repeating, ‘‘ Now I 
lay me down to sleep.” When the prayer was over, they 
resumed their play, quite cheered and comforted. 

And so the work of the kindergarten does not stop at 
the school, but enters the home, and thus every little 
child beconies a missionary. 

Surely one can feel warranted in believing that these 
early lessons can never be entirely effaced, and justified 
in the assertion that, for cheering, inspiring work among 
the masses, nothing can compete with that of the free 
kindergarten. 


Baltimore, Md. 


THE HOME LESSON IN THE PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT. 


BY EMELYN HAYDEN BARTLETT, 


* 


Believing that. every, teacher appreciates the value of 
the home lesson, not only as an aid to the child’s ad- 
vancement, but also as an agent in carrying the influence 
of our teaching into the home circle, I venture to suggest 
a method by which good results may be obtained from 
this home study,—a method based upon an experimental 
knowledge of the difficulties which meet us when we try 
to persuade the children to study some part of the lesson 
at home. 

In many primary departments there exist two great 
hindrances to the accomplishment of the best results 
from efforts in this direction. One is the careless man- 
ner in which the lesson is assigned ; the other is the lack 
of earnest endeavor to discover who have studied that 
lesson and who have not, together with the lack of com- 
mendation for the faithful and a corresponding absence 
of inquiry as to the reasons for neglect of the lesson by 
the unfaithful. 

First of all, the child must understand what he is ex- 
pected to learn. If you wish to know whether the lesson 
as assigned by you is clearly understood by your scholars, 
ask one of them to tell you just what he is to study dur- 


ing the next week. Give the inattentive ones a chance” 


to tell you where the lesson is. Their answers may be a 
surprise to you. The habit of giving out a lesson in a 
careless manner is one of the surest hindrances to its ever 
being thought of again, much less studied. We cannot 
expect the children to regard with deep attention what 


we put before them in an indifferent manner. Devote a 


Bpecial time to the assigning of the lesson, and this diffi- 
culty will soon cease to be. 

But the second difficulty is not so easily annihilated. 
When a child learns a lesson, he wants to recite it, and 


petition are surely lawful weapons in this work, and he 
who uses them wisely will find them powerful aids in 
combating laziness and indifference. 
But how is it possible for the superintendent of « pri- 
mary room to take special notice of each child’s work? 
May I offer to those who have no satisfactory method of 
accomplishing this my own plan in answer to this ques- 
tion? 
Tell the children that you are going to form a class of 
little helpers, called “The Home Lesson Class,” and 
that every child who studies his lesson at home may be a 
member of that class. Each Sunday call for those who 
belong to the Home Lesson Class for that day to stand, 
so that all can see them. Count them each Sunday, 
note the number, comparing with former numbers, and 
arouse by your enthusiasm and interest an eagerness on 
the part of the children to increase the number every 
Sunday. If you have a reversible board, keep on one 
side the names or numbers of the classes, and, each 
Sunday, draw a star in colored crayon beside the class 
having the greatest number in the Home Lesson Class. 
Let them see which class will get the most stars in each 
month or quarter, 
The assistant teachers must of necessity hear the les- 
sons of those under their care, and time may be saved, 
as well as all dishonesty avoided, by each teacher 
announcing the number in her class who are entitled to 
stand with the Home Lesson Class. By giving them 
only such parts of the lesson as are easily recited, very 
little time is consumed, and you will find that the chil- 
dren will be delighted,—which is one great recommenda- 
tion for this plan. 

Of course, there is always a certain number who have 
no one to teach them the lesson. What are you doing 
for them? I once had an assistant teacher who agreed 


on certain days of the week, and many children availed 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded. 

Who will say that it is not our duty to make it im- 
possible for any under our care to offer the excuse, “I 
had no one to teach it to me’’? 


few York City. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE BOY WHO COULDN’T RUN AWAY 
FROM HIS HARVEST. 


BY THE REV. J. F. COWAN, 


Did you ever know a boy who had a little corner of 
the garden given him to plant just what he pleased in? 
Did you know such a boy? Well, he is not the boy 
whom this story is about, though, no doubt, you could 
tell just as good a story about the boy you know. Did 
you ever know a boy who had a whole farm, a very large 
and rich estate, to plant just what he pleased on? No? 
Well, that is the boy about whom I am writing, whether 
you knew him or not, and I am not so sure that you don’t. 

Of course, people gave him advice about what to sow; 
people always give boys advice. But boys are not always 
taking advice,—that is, of one kind; though they are 
always taking advice in another way; for they are doing 
what they see older people do, and that is taking their 
advice if they only knew it. 

When people said to this boy, “I wouldn’t do that; 
you'll be sorry,” he said, “‘ I can do as I please, I guess ;” 
and so he did it. 

When they warned him that something would harm 
him, he said, “ I’m going to try it and see.” He didn’t 
know then, that, if he tried it, he might be obliged to see 
more of it than he might want. When his mother urged 
him, “If you get such and such a thing started on your 
farm, it will be hard to root it out,” he thought to him- 
self, “‘ Maybe I sha’n’t want to root it cut.” 

So he got ever so many things started that people said 
he would be sorry that he had planted; but he thought, 
“If I am sorry, that will be time enough to be sorry.” 
He thought that being sorry was one of the things he 
could get rid of just as easy as he proposed to get rid of 
anything he did not like on his estate. 


to teach the lesson to all who would come to her house | 


any way, and he did not see that it was going to be too 
serious business to make fun of by and by. He didn’t 
believe much in the “by and by” people were telling 
him of. 

But “by and by” began to come. It looks to be so 
long a way off to boys, that they think, when they hear 
people telling about it, itsurely willnevercome. That’s 
what this boy thought at first, but it did begin to come. 
One day the boy pricked and hurt himself on one of 
the things he had planted on his estate, and then he saw 
what an ugly thing it was to have around. He said: 
“T will not have such a thing on my farm. Just see 
how easily I shall pull it up.” But no one saw him pull 
itup. He pulled at it, but it only pricked him again, 
and made him bleed worse than before. Then he got a 
knife and stooped down to cut it off near the roots, but 
it only struck him in the face, and wounded him there. 
Oh, dear! there was nothing funny now about laughing 
at people’s advice who had been farming ever so much 
longer than he had; he felt more like crying. 

But this was only the beginning of his troubles with 
his estate. Other things that he had planted began to 
get old enough to vex him. People who used to think 
it very funny now shook their heads and passed him by 
on the other side, and told other people to look out for 
him; he had a very ugly lot of thorns and briars on his 
place, and he might have some of them sticking in his 
clothes. 

This made the boy feel bad, and when he went home, 
he tried again to root up the things that made others dis- 
like him so, and stood in the way of his happiness. But 
he found that rooting a thing down was different from 
rooting it up. He had been a good while rooting these 
pests of his down when they had been his pets, and now 
he was likely to be a great while longer rooting them up. 
He tried as hard as any boy could to get rid of them; but 
people who laughed at him when he was trying to give 
them a start did not see anything funny in it now. 
They scolded him. They said it was a shame that a 
young fellow should be allowed to make himself such a 
nuisance in the community by the things he had culti- 
vated; but still this did not keep them from laughing at 
other boys who were trying the same kind of things on 
their farms. 

At last, when this boy could stand it no longer to be 
thus talked about, and made to suffer on account of what 
he had sown on his farm, and when he gave up, discour- 
aged at ever trying to root them out, he resolved that he 
would run away from it all, and leave it behind him, But 
do you think he could do it? 

Not a bit of it! What, a farm that one could not 
leave when he wanted to travel? It must have been a 
sort of prison then. 

No, it was not a prison. The boy could go where he 
wanted to, but he could not go without taking the estate 
along with him; and, wherever he went, there were the 
things he had spwed, ripening now for a harvest, and 
there seemed no other way but that the one that sowed 
them must reap them, harmful and disgusting as they 
were, 

I might as well tell you what this boy's estate was, It 
was just such a one as every boy has—himself; his nature, 
in which he could cultivate good habits or bad; evil dis- 
positions or honorable and kindly ones; selfish or uis- 
selfish thoughts and actions. 

And on this estate of his, this boy had sown only the 
kind of things that it naturally pleased a boy to do, 
and had sown none of the things which a boy is told are 
manly and honorable and Christian; and now the har- 
vest he had to reap was habits of carelessness that shut 
him out of the employment of any one who knew him; 
| tempers so hasty and domineering that no one wanted 
his companionship; and, worst of all, appetites so de- 
moralizing that he could himself see they were making 
a frightful wilderness of that once fair estate of his boy- 
hood. 

And of course he could not run away from his farm 
and the erops he had sowed on it, because his estate was 

himself, There was only one thing he could do, and that 
| was to let it out to some one strong enough and kind 
enough to root out everything that vexed and marred it, 





For quite a while this boy’s farm did not look so bad, 
—to some people, any way. 
weeds looks almost as green and pretty as a field of grass, 
except to the eye of the farmer, who sees ia them all they 
will be by and by. 

People laughed at some things and thought them very 
funny in this boy’s farming, when they knew, or ought 
to have known, that they wouldn’t be funny by and by. 





be told that he has done well. Commendation and com- 


But what could the boy think but that he was getting 
along pretty well farming? He was having fun at it, 








You know a field of young | 


And now I am sure that I need not speak in riddles 
any longer, You have seen the meaning, and see the 
| rest. There is no one who can do that for our natures 
| which was needed by this boy, except the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and he can give us new hearts and desires. But 
| remember, “whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
|reap;” and it is as true of a boy as of a man; and every 
| boy has an estate on which he is sowing something every 
day of which he will have to reap by and by. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
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LESSON HELPS. 


esedlilinn 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1892.] 






1, July 3.—The Ascension of Christ. ...............cccc:cccceeecesseeeeenenene Acts 1: 1-12 
2, July 10.—The Descent of the Spirit..... Acts 2: 1-12 
3. July 17.—The First Christian Church, Acts 2 : 37-47 
4. July %.—The Lame Man Healed...................... Acts 3 : 1-16 
5, July 31,—Peter and John Before the Councill................0000000 Acts 4: 1-18 
6. August 7.—The Aposties’ Confidence in God................... .Acts4: 19-31 


7. August 14.—Ananias and Sapphira 
8. August 21.—The Aposties Persecuted........ 
9. August 28.—The First Christian Martyr 
10, September 4,—Philip Preaching at Samaria 





15-25 
11, September 11.—-Philip and the Ethiopian...Acts 8 : 26-40 
12, September 18.—Review. 

14, September 25.—The Lord’s Supper Profaned................ 


..1 Cor, 11 : 20-44 


LESSON XI., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1892 
Tithe: PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 8 : 26-40. Memory verses: 35-38.) 


COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 

26 And the angel of the Lord | 26 But an angel of the Lord 
spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, | spake unto Philip, saying, 
and go toward the south, unto the Arise,and go! toward the south 
way that goeth down from Je-ru’- unto the way that goeth down 
sa-lem unto Ga’za, which is desert. from Jerusalem unto Gaza: the 


27 And he arose and went: and, 27 same is desert. And he arose 
behold, a man of E-thi-d’pi-a, a and went: and behold, a man 
eunuch of great authority under of Ethiopia, a eunuch of great 
C&in‘da-¢é queen of the E-thi-0’pi- authority under Candace, 
ans, who had the charge of all queen of the Ethiopians, who 
her treasure, and had come to was over all her treasure, who 
Je-ru’sa-lem for to worship, | had come to Jerusalem for to 

28 Was returning, and sitting in | 28 worship; and be was returning 


his chariot read E-si’ias the pro- 
phet. 
29 Then the Spirit said unto | 


and sitting in bis chariot, and 
was reading the prophet Isa- 
29 iah. And the Spirit said unto 
Philip, Go near, and join thyself! Philip, Go near, and join thy- 
to this chariot, | 30 selfto thischariot, And Philip 

80 And Philip ran thither to ran to him, and heard him 
him, and heard him read the pro- reading Isaiah the prophet, 
phet E-si/ias, and said, Under-| and said, Understandest thou 
standest thou what thou readest ? what thou readest? And he 

$1 And he said, How canI,ex-| said, How can I, except some 
cept some man should guide me? one shall guide me? And he 
And he desired Philip that he besought Philip tocome up and 
would come up and sit with him. sit with him. Now the place 

$2 The place of the Scripture of the scripture which he was 
which he read was this, He was| reading was this, 
led as a sheep to the slaughter ; He was led as a sheep to the 
and like a lamb dumb before his | slaughter ; 
shearer, so opened he not his And as a lamb before his 
mouth : shearer is dumb, 

33 In his humiliation his judg- So he openeth not his mouth: 
ment was taken away > and who In his humiliation his judge- 
shall declare his generation? for ment was taken away : 
his life is taken from the earth. His generation who shall de- 


31 


~ 


32 


34 And the eunuch answered clare? 
Phil’ip, and said, I pray thee, of For his life is taken from the 
whom speaketh the prophet this? earth. 
of himself, or of some other man’? | 34 And the eunuch answered 


$5 Then Phil‘ip opened his|/ 
mouth, and began at the same | 
Scripture, and preached unto him 
Jesus, 

86 And as they went on their 
way, they came unto a certain 
water ; and the eunuch said, See, 
here is water; what doth hinder 
me to be baptized? 

7 And Philip said, If thou be- 
Nevest with all thine heart, thou | 
mayest. And he answered and 
said, I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God, 

$88 And he commanded the 
chariot to stand still: and they 
went down both into the water, 
both Philip and the eunuch ; and 
he baptized him. 

89 And when they were come 
up out of the water, the Spirit of 
the Lord canght away Phil’ip,that 
the eunuch saw him no more: 
and he went on his way rejoicing. 

40 But Philip was found at 
A-20/tus : and passing through he 
preached in all the cities, till he 
came to Cés-a-ré’a. 


Philip, and said, I pray thee, 
of whom speaketh the prophet 
this? of bimself, or of some 
other? And Philip opened his 
mouth, and beginning from 
this scripture, preached unto 
him Jesus. And as they went 
on the way, they came untoa 
certain water; and the eunuch 
saith, Behold, here is water; 
what doth hinder me to be 
88 baptized? * And he com- 
manded the chariot to stand 
still: and they both went down 
into the water, both Philip and 
the eunuch ; and he baptized 
89 him. And when they came 
up out of the water, the Spirit 
ofthe Lord caught away Philip; 
and the eunuch saw him no 
more, for he went on his way 
40 rejoicing. But Philip was 
found at Azotus: and passing 
through he preached the gos- 
pel to all the cities, till he 
came to Cresarea. 


36 





10r,afnoon *Some ancient authorities insert wholly or in part, ver. 
7 And Philip said, If thou belicvest with all thy heart, thou mayest. And 
he anewered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 


LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Goipen Text FoR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Topic: Private Teaching Honored. 


1. The Student of the Word, vs. 26-28. 
2. The Teacher of the Word, vs. 29-35. 
3. The Fruits of the Word, vs. 36-40. 


GoLtpEN Text: He that believeth on the Son hath everlast- 
ing life.—John 3 : 36, 


OUTLINE: { 


. 


Datty Home Reaprneos: 


M.—Acts 8 : 26-40, Private teaching honored. 
T.—Matt. 5: 17-30. Unch b} 88 Of Script 
W.—Luke 16 : 19-31. Sufficiency of Scripture. 
T.—John 5: 17-40, The Scriptures neglected. 
F.—Acts 18 : 24-28, The Scriptures used. , 
$.—Psa. 19: 1-14. The two revelations. 
$.—Maft. 13 : 1-23. Receiving the Word. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE STUDENT OF THE WORD. 

1. Nationality ; 

And behold, a man of Ethiopia (27). 
Preach the gospel to the whole ge (Mark 16 : 
In every nation he that feareth h wis ab At 3 (Acts 10 : 35), 
Ye all are one man in Christ Taos Gal. 3 : 28). 
il. Religious Spirit : 

Who had come to Jerusalem for to worship (27). 
The Lord looketh on the heart (1 Sam. 16 : 7). 
Simeon... was righteous and devout (Luke 2 : 25), 
Cornelius, ... a devout man, and one that feared God (Acts 10 : 1, 
itt. didheeenian 

He was... reading the prophet Isaiah (28). 
In his law doth he meditate day and night (Psa. 1 : 2). 
Thy law... is my meditation all the day (Psa. 119 : 97). 
Examining the scriptures daily (Acts 17 : 11). 





2). 


Il, THE TEACHER OF THE WORD. 

1. Taught of the Spirit : 

The Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and join . 
(29). 
Thine ears shall hear a word, . . . saying, This is the way (Isa. 30; 21). 
The Holy Spirit . . . shall teach you all things (John 14 : 26). 
The Spirit said unto him, Behold, three men seek thee (Acts 10 : 19). 
il. Obedient to the Spirit: 

Philip ran to him, and heard, . . . and said (30). 
I was not disobedient unto the heavenly v vaten (Acts 26 : 19). 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God (Eph. 4 
Quench not the Spirit (1 Thess. 5 : 19). 
ill. Finding an Audience : 

He besought Philip to come up and sit with him (31). 


He came forth and saw a great multitude (Mark 6 : 84). 
He went in, and findeth many come together (Acts 10 ; 27). 
Come over into Macedonia, and help us (Acts 16 : 9). 


IV. Setting Forth Jesus : 
Philip opened his mouth, and, . 
35). 


In all the scriptures the things concerning himself (Luke 24 : 27). 
Shewing by the scriptures that Jesus was the Christ (Acts 18 : 28). 
The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy (Rev. 19 : 10). 


. this chariot 


. preached unto him Jesus 


Ill, THE 

|. Desire to Follow Christ : 

Behold, here is water ; 
(36.) 
Lord, why cannot I follow thee even now? (John 13: or) 
He... is careful... how he may please the = (1 Cor. 7 
The loye of Christ constraineth us (2 Cor..5 ; 14). 
Hl. Submission to Christ: 

They both went down into the water; .. 
him (38). 
Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness (Matt. 3 : 15). 
Make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them (Matt. 28 : 19). 
He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved (Mark 16 : 16). 
Hl. Joy in Christian Living ; 

The eunuch... went on his way rejoicing (39). 
My soul shall be joyful in the Lord (Psa. 35: : 9). 
Her ways are ways rod through om (Prov. 3:17). 
We also rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. 5 


FRUITS OF THE WORD. 


what doth hinder me to be baptized ? 


: 32). 


. and he baptized 


> 11). 


Vers¢s 26, + 27.—‘' Arise, and go toward the south, . 
and went.’ (1) Explicit commandment ; 

Verse 28.—"* He... was reading the prophet Isaiah.”’ (1) A promi- 
nent official; (2) A devout worshiper: (3) An earnest Bible student ; 
(4) A representative of God; (5) A recipient of blessedness; (6) A 
radiant-point of light. 


. And he arose 
(2) impiicit obedience. 


Verse 30.—‘*Understandest thou what thou readest?’’ Under- 
standing truth: (1) Its necessity; (2) Its hindrances ; (3) Its helps. 
Verse 44.—"‘Of whom epsaketh the prophet this?’’ (1) Possible 


applications of scripture ; 

Verse 35.—*' Philip. 
filment of scripture. 
of living. 

Verse 39.—"‘ He went on Jhis way rejoicing.” (1) His prayers an- 
swered ; (2) His sins pardoned; (3) His doubts dis led; (4) His life 
consecrated.—The way of joy a way (1) Of worship; (2) Of inquiry ; 
(3) Of instruction ; (4) Of submission. 


(2) Correct applications of scripture. 
. preached unto him Jesus."’ (1) As the ful- 
(2) As the redeemer of men ; (3) As the model 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT A TEACHER, 


Promised (Prov. 1 : 28 ; Mark 18:11; Luke 12: 12) 
A Spirit of wisdom (Isa. 11:2; 40:13, 14). 

Reveals the things of God (1 ons :9, 10, 13), 
Reveals Christ’s teachings (John 14 : 26; 16 : 14, 15). 
Directs into proper paths (Isa. 30 : 21 ; Ezek. 36 : 27). 
Corrects a sinning world (Jobn 16 ; 8-11). 

Should be heeded (Rev. 2 : 7, 11, 17, 29 ; 3 : 6, 13, 22). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—None are recorded. 

Piaces.—On the way from Jerusalem to Gaza, south-west 
of the former city. The road leading from Hebron to Gaza 
passed through a desolate region, and is probably referred to 
here. Azotus, the ancient Ashdod, was near the sea-coast, 
about midway between Gaza and Joppa. Cesarea was also 
on the sea-coast, but farther north, about forty-seven miles 





north-west of Jerusalem. 
the province. Here Philip afterwards lived, and it was the 
| scene of a number of events mentioned in the Book of Acts. 
| Trme.—Probably in A.D. 36 or 37, immediately after the 
| date of the last lesson. 
Persons —An angel of the Lord; Philip “the evangel- | 
| ist;” the Ethiopian treasurer of Queen Candace. 
IncIDENTS,—An angel bids Philip go to the road from | 
Jerusalem to Gaza; the treasurer of Queen Candace passes 





It was the chief Roman city of 


in his chariot, reading the prophet Isaiah ; the Spirit tells 
Philip to join himself to the chariot, which he does, asking 
the treasurer if he understands what he reads. The reply js 
a confession of need for guidance, and Philip is asked to sit in 
the chariot. The passage in question is from Isaiah, the 
fifty-third chapter of our present division, The treasurer 
asks Philip to whom it refers; Philip shows its reference to 
Jesus, basing upon it a declaration of the gospel ; coming to 
some water, the treasurer asks whether he cannot be bap- 
tized ; Philip baptizes him, but is immediately caught away 
from the sight of the treasurer, who goes on his way rejoic- 
ing. Philip comes to Azotus, and preaches throughout the 
cities of that-region as far as Cesarea. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 





Verse 26.—But an angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, say- 
ing, Arise, and go toward the south unto the way that goeth down 
from Jerusalem unto Gaza: the same is desert : The communi- 
cation of the angel was made to Philip while he was still in 
Samaria,—so the narrative implies, Philip had not gone 
back to Jerusalem with Peter and John. The impression of 
the narrative is that there was a visible manifestation of the 
angel, and that he spoke in audible words. He was an angel 
of the Lord; that is, a messenger whom the Lord sent to con- 
vey his message. Gaza was a Philistine town, located near 
the Mediterranean Sea, about sixty miles from Jerusalem in 
a south-westerly direction. Philip was to direct his course 
from Samaria southward until he should reach the road lead- 
ing from the one city to the other, and then to move along 
that road. The guidance of the Spirit was to the end of 
meeting the eunuch.— The same is desert: The reference is to 
the way or road which led through a desert region. The 
word “desert” is used here, probably, in contrast with 
“populous,” or some kindred term; that is, this road which 
Philip was directed to take led through a thinly populated 
or solitary district, whereas another road, which might have 
been followed, lay along a country filled with the towns and 
villages. 

Verses 27, 28.—And he arose and went: and behold, a man 
of Ethiopia, a eunuck of great authority under Candace, queen of 
the Ethiopians, who was over all her treasure, who had come to 
Jerusalem for to worship ; and he was returning and sitting in 
his chariot, and was reading the prophet Isaiah: The region 
called Ethiopia was the region to the south of Egypt. Of 
this region. the more northern:part was under the government 
of Candace, or of a series of rulers who had this as their cotm- 
mon title. This region was governed by queens. The eunuch 
is supposed by some to have been a Jew; by others, a Gentile 
proselyte or convert to Judaism. The latter opinion is the 
more common one among the best writers, and probably the 
correct one. He had been in Jerusalem for the purpose of 
worship. Possibly he had visited the city for the celebration 
of one of the great feasts of the year. As he was sitting in 
his chariot, he was reading the Book of Isaiah. Doubtless, 
he read from the Septuagint, which was the version in com- 
mon use among the Jews in Egypt and elsewhere outside of 
Palestine. What he had seen and heard while at Jerusalem 
may have called his mind to the things concerning Jesus, and, 
he may have been raising for himself the question whether 
| Jesus might not possibly be the Messiah. We cannot con- 
fidently affirm this, but it seems not improbable. His mind, 
at all events, was now directed to one of the Messianic pas- 
sages from the prophecy of the great prophet. 

Verses 29-31.—And the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and 
join thyself to this chariot. And Philip ran to him, and heard 
him reading Isaiah the prophet, and said, Understandest thou 
what thou readest? And he said, How can I, except some one 
shall guide me? And he besought Philip to come up and sit 
with him: The intimation here given was, as we may believe, 
by an influence or suggestion from the Spirit to the mind of 
Philip. The angel’s voice, speaking to the ear, had bidden 
him go to this road, where he was to find the eunuch. The 
voice of the Spirit, speaking inwardly, now bade him go and 
join the man. Philip hastened to obey the suggestion and 
command. As he drew near, he heard the eunuch reading 
aloud.— Understandest thou: The form of the question implies 
some degree of doubt on the part of the questioner, and sug- 
gests a negative rather than an affirmative answer. What 
Philip heard doubtless suggested to his mind this inquiry as 
the best means of opening the way to an explanation of the 
ruth concerning, and the applicability of, the prophetic pas- 
sage to Jesus.—For how could I: The word “for” points to 
a negative answer to the preceding, or carries such a negative 
within itself. No, I do not understand; for how could this 
be expected, unless I had some one to guide me to the true 
meaning ? 

Verses 32, 33.—Now the place of the scripture which he was 
reading was this, He was led as a sheep to the slaughter ; and as 
a lamb before his shearers is dumb, 80 he openeth not his mouth : 
in his humiliation his judgement was taken away: his generation 
| who shall declare? For his life is taken from the earth: Phe 
word rendered “place” is one which originally denotes an 
| encompassing, then that which is contained; thus, the con- 
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tents of a writing or book. It is disputed whether it means, 
according to the usage of the language, a place. If it does 
not properly have this latter signification, the word “ scrip- 
ture” must be understood of a section of scripture here, and 
the meaning will be “the contents of the particular scripture 
which he was reading.” The substantial thought will thus 
be the same, whichever view we take. The passage is Isaiah 
53:7, 8, and is given very closely after the Septuagint ver- 
sion. The explanation of the thirty-third verse is difficult, 
and different views of the meaning have been advocated by 
different writers. Perhaps the following may be accepted as 
satisfactory: That the words “in his humiliation” refer to 
the condition in which he was and appeared at the time of 
his trial and crucifixion; that “his judgement was taken 
away” means that the justice due to him was withheld from 
him and denied him; that the phrase “ his generation who 
shall declare?” refers to the men of his time, whose wicked- 
ness put him to death; and that the final clause, “ his life is 
taken from the earth,” refers to his death by violence. 

Verses 34, 35.—And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, 
I pray thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of 
some other? And Philip opened his mouth, and beginning from 
this scripture, preached unto him Jesus: The state of mind of 
the eunuch, as here manifested, accords with that which is 
indicated by his words in verse 31. He is in a state of per- 
plexity and doubt as to the meaning and reference of the 
prophet’s words. This verse is thus, in a sense, a prolonga- 
tion of verse 31, and is an answer to Philip’s question, 
“Understandest thou what thou readest?” Philip makes 
the passage his text, and tells him of Jesus, 

Verses 36, 37.—And as they went on the way, they came unto 
a certain water; and the eunuch saith, Behold, here is water ; 
what doth hinder me to be baptized? And Piilip said, If thou 
believest with all thy heart, thou mayest, And he. answered und 
said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God : The-way was 
desert, the writer has said in an earlier verse. If this is to 
be understood in the strictest way, the coming to the water 
was a more marked and striking circumstance than under 
ordinary conditions would have been the case. The sudden 
discovery of the water suggests the thought to the eunuch of 
immediate baptism. If the interpretation of the statement 
is to be less strict, this more vivid and emphatic element in 
the verse is lost ; but its words are still impressive as show- 
ing the effect of Philip’s preaching on his mind and heart. 
Verse 37 is omitted from the text by the Revised Version, 
and transferred to ghe margin. It is not found in the oldest 
manuscripts, and is rejected now by all the best textual 
scholars. ‘“ We cannot question the spuriousness of this 
verse,” says Dr. Scrivener, a conservative critic. That it 
should be omitted, cannot be properly questioned. There is 
no statement in it, however, which is not found in substance 
elsewhere, and therefore no part of the doctrine or truth of 
the New Testament is affected by its omission, The ab- 
sence of the verse does not prove that baptism was adminis- 
tered without any declaration of faith on the pagt of the 
eunuch, The insertion of the verse was of very early date, as 
we find it mentioned in the writings of Irenzus in the second 
century. 

Verses 38, 39.—And he commanded the chariot to stand still : 
and they both went down into the water, both Philip and the 
eunuch ; and he baptized him. And when they came up out of 
the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away Piilip ; and the 
eunuch saw him no more, for he went on his way rejoicing.—Into 
the water: They descended from the chariot, and then also 
went down into the water. They afterward came up out of 
the water. The baptism apparently was by immersion.4— 
Caught away: The impression of the words here is that the 
writer regarded the withdrawal by the agency of the Spirit as 
miraculous. This is not distinctly stated, but it is implied 
by the peculiarity of the expressions in the verse, in their 
relation to each other.—For he went on his way rejoicing : The 
word “ for” introduces the reason why the eunuch saw Philip 
no more. The eunuch went on his own way towards his own 
home. Philip, on the other hand, went, or was carried by 
the Spirit, to Azotus, They were separated, therefore, so that 
they could not see each other again. = 

Verse 40.—But Philip was found at Azotus; and passing 
through he preached the gospel to all the cities, till he came to 
Cesarea: Azotus was the Ashdod of the Old Testament, and 
was situated near the sea. Philip and the eunuch were con- 
sequently now in widely different regions. The course which 
Philip now took was northward, and apparently along or 
near the sea-coast. He took up his residence at Cesarea, and 
we find him there in the later part of the period covered by 

1 Nore.—Drs. Dwight and McLaren are agreed in the opinion that 


the mode of baptism in this instance was by immersion. There are 
other scholars who think that here and elsewhere the administrator 


and the Subject of baptism went down into running water, and the | 


former poured water upon the head of the latter, according to a 
mode indicated in early Christian art, and referred toin “ The Teach- 


ing of the Apostles.’ Practically scholars are agreed that the primi- 
tive meaning-of the word baptizo was ‘‘to immerse ;’’ but the claim | 


is also made by some, that, in New Testament times, an ordinary use 
of the word was an equivalent of the term “to purify.” Common 
fairness requires that these differences of opinion should be recog- 
nized.—THE EDITOR. 


the Book of Acts. Cesarea was some forty miles north of 
Azotus. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Their object in coming down to Samaria having been 
accomplished, Peter and John returned to their brethren at 
Jerusalem ; but it is noteworthy that on the way the same 
John who had once asked Christ to call down fire from 
heaven, to burn up a Samaritan village that refused to 
receive him, now preached the gospel in every such village 
he and’ Peter entered on their way south. The apostles were 
still far from realizing the absolute equality of all men, of 
every race or position, before God, or from relinquishing 
the haughty pride of their nation, which regarded its mem- 
bers as the only human beings for whom ‘God had any care 
or fatherly love. It was indeed a hard matter for men who 
had all their lives taken it for granted, like Esdras (2 Esdras 
6 : 55, 56), that the Almighty had made the world for our 
sakes (‘‘our” meaning the Jews), and that, as to all other 
peoples, though they “also come of Adam,” he, the Eternal, 
had said that “they are nothing, but be like unto spittle ;” and 
that the whole multitude of them are only, before him, like 
a single foul drop that oozes out of a cask, 

But the wide charity of Christ was hereafter to conquer 
even mad pride like this, and win a Jew to proclaim that in 
Christ there were no longer invidious distinctions between 
the races or social standin® of man, but that God was no 
respecter of persons, “he that feareth him, and works right- 
eousness, of whatever nation he might be, being acceptable to 
him” (Acts 10 : 34, 35), so that under Christ there was 
henceforth to be no recognition of difference between the 
highest and the lowest of mankind; Greek and Jew, circum- 
cision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, slave, and 
freedman standing on the same level as children of a com- 
mon Father, and equally dear to him if they humbly sought 
his face. 

Philip, whose work in Samaria was not yet finished, had 
remained there when the apostles left; but erelong an intima- 
tion was given him that he also was to set out for the south, 
taking a particular road to Gaza described as being “ desert.” 
There were several ways to that town from Jerusalem,—one 
by Ramleh, another by Beth-Shemesh, and the third by 
Hebron and Beit Gebrin, a great part of which, as I can tes- 
tify, is down rough hill-tracks, where there is profound lone- 
liness and no population. Very probably this was the road 
taken by Philip. How far he had got we are not told, but 
at last he saw before him some one riding in a chariot,— 
which could not, however, go at more than a slow walk, if 
the track were at all the sant then as it is now. “ Join thy- 
self to this chariot,” said an inner voice to Philip. And 
forthwith he ran forward and did so. 

The traveler, as it proved, was an Ethiopian, but a man in 
high position in his far-away country; for he made known 
that he was the head treasurer of Candace, queen of the 
Ethiopian kingdom of Meroé. This may be said to have 
been in the district of Khartoum, though its capital, Napata, 
stood somewhere about thesite of the present Dongola, the two 
places thus marking the beginning and end of the great bend 
of the Nile on which Berber stands,—about half-way. The 
name Candace was that of the royal line, being borne by 
successive queens; for the kingdom was governed by queens 
as late as the time of Eusebius of Caesarea, who died about the 
year A.D. 340. 

Being a eunuch, the traveler could not have been a full 
member of the Jewish community (Deut. 23: 1), but only “a 
proselyte of the gate;” that is, he could not go inside the 
gate of the temple. He had come to Jerusalem, however, to 
worship, having, perhaps, been led to believe in the God of 
Israel from the teaching of some far-wandered Jew, in his 
home at Napata. There, also, he may, from this instructor, 
have obtained a roll of the great prophet Isaiah’s wonderful 
words; for Philip found that, as he sat in his slowly ad- 
vancing chariot, he was reading from a copy of that sacred 
“book.” Was it in the Greek version? If not, how had he, 
a “man of Ethiopia,” learned a dead languagé like Hebrew ? 
It must, I presume, have been in Greek, which, as the current 
language of the ruling class of Egypt, would have made its way 
up the Nile. Gaza, to which he was making, is still the largest 
town in the south of Palestine, and the road to Egypt still 
runs through it, so that the eunuch must needs have gone by 
it on his return home. The Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment, by the way, had been made in Egypt, so that the 
| sacred books could easily have spread from it in every 
direction. 





Philip would feel no strangeness in a eunuch being a per- 
son of importance; for in the East that class are not only 
the guardians of the harems of the rich, but very often fill 
the most important places in the court and cabinet. Orientals 
are accustomed to read aloud, even when they are alone, and 
it was usual for a Jew, or one who had virtually become so, 
to read from the Scriptures when traveling, to beguile the 


way; for the sacred writings, in some part of them, were, we 
may say, the one book a Jew of that age would open, all 
others being proscribed as the work of heathen, or concerned 
with subjects related to heathen studies. 

Going alongside the chariot, therefore, Philip, with the 
freedom of Eastern manners, having heard what he was read- 
ing, asked him if he understood it. “ How can I,” asked the 
great man meekly, “except some one shall guide me?” 
Then, seeing from the air of Philip, and perhaps from his 
being a Jew, that he could probably help him, he begged of 
him to come up into the chariot. A rabbi was regarded as 
one to be honored above all men, however poor he might be, 
as at present a hakeem, or physician, is free to all circles 
in the East, on the ground of his asfimed knowledge; and 
hence it need not surprise us that a lordly official should in- 
vite one whose appearance must have shown his poverty to 
take a place beside him in what, in our day, would have been 
called his carriage. 

Accepting tle invitation, Philip was presently asked to 
whom the words he was reading from the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, verses 7 and 8, might refer,—to the prophet him- 
self, or to some other man? The words, which are given 
almost exactly from the Greek version, were as follows: “ He 
was led as asheep to the slaughter; and as a lamb before 
his shearer is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth: in his 
humiliation his judgment was taken away: His generation 
who shall declare? For his life is taken from the earth.” 
The “Servant of God,” whose patient sufferings are here 
described, was no other, said Philip, than Jesus of Nazareth, 
whose words, acts, death, resurrection, and ascension to the 
right hand of God, proved him to be the very Christ, or 
Messiah; that is, the Anointed of God, of whom even his 
enemies regarded the passage as speaking, though they re- 
fused to think it applied to him. 

The exact accordance with the story of Jesus might, 
indeed, well strike the eunuch; for Jesus was, truly, 
like the unresisting sheep or lamb before his enemies, 
“In his humiliation”—that ‘is, by the contempt, violence, 
and outrage shown him—he was indeed dishonored; and this 
was followed by the just acquittal due to him being with- 
held, and a shameful death inflicted on him. But who, asked 
the prophet, to paraphrase his words, can put in words the 
wickedness of the generation which acted thus? For, Messiah 
though he was, he was barely put to the ignominy of the 
cross. Such a light as Philip threw on the prophet, enforced 
by the earnest sincerity of the speaker, and by the over- 
whelming force of such evidences as the mighty works done 
by Jesus, and his divine words and life, which Philip, no 
doubt, would bring vividly forward, were enough. The 
stranger’s heart, open to the truth, felt that the crucified man 
must indeed be the Messiah of God. 

The rite of baptism had been appointed by Christ as the 
formal expression, by all who might join the new society he 
had established, of their having done so, and being hence- 
forth publicly known as his followers. Washing, or bathing, 
had always had a place in Judaism, in its many purifications, 
but the use of these had greatly increased since the return 
from Babylon. A bath was required from the strict Jew 
before private prayer, on entering the house of public prayer, 
or the temple, or a synagogue, and hence places for religious 
uses were built beside flowing water (Acts 16:13). The 
adoption of baptism by John, and afterwards by Christ, was 
therefore natural, and would excite no opposition on the 
ground of novelty. In the pass by which Gaza is reached 
from Hebron there is a fine spring, flowing out of the lime- 
stone on the right hand of the track, and now offering grate- 
ful refreshment to the traveler. Perhaps it was at this they 
stopped, for, seeing water, the eunuch asked Philip if he 
could not be, there and then, baptized. The stream must 
have been dammed back at that time, perhaps to collect the 
means of irrigation; and indeed there are even now dams 
across the little valley, to retain the surplus water of the 
rainy months. 

Recognizing the sincerity of the appeal, Philip gladly con- 
sented to meet the desire of the convert, “ and they both went 
down into the water, both Philip and the eunuch; and he 
baptized him.” The rite pefformed, Philip, again moved by 
his inner Guide, forthwith left, returning to Asdod, or 
Azotus, while the eunach went on his way rejoicing, doubt- 
less eager to spread in his own land the message of love and 
faith which had been so blessed to himself. 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England, 





FURTHER EXPANSION. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Sudden transitions are not God’s way of developing his 
purposes. The gospel was to pass from the Jew to the Gen- 
tile, but not ata bound. The first five chapters of the Acts 
are concerned solely with the purely Jewish Church in Jera- 
salem. From Chapter 12 the theme isthe Gentile Church 
under Paul’s guidance. The intervening chapters (6-11) 
tell the story of the preparatory events which softened the 
violence of the change; namely, the preaching of the gospel 





by Philip, by the anonymous “men of Cyprus and Cyrene” 
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at Antioch, and by Peter to Cornelius, These were as the 
short flights of the dove with the olive-branch before it 
stretched its.wings for the longer cireuvit. The first was to 
Samaria. Our lesson gives us the second. 

1, We may note, first, the persons of the narrative, and 
the divine providence which brought them together. Philip 
seems to have remained in Samaria after Peter and John 
had. gone back to Jerusalem. His work there had been the 
outcome of his instinctive desire to speak of Jesus wherever 
he was, but his new task is given him by “an angel of the 
Lord.” How the heavenly messenger spoke to the earthly 
one, it is needless to speculate; but two things are obvious 
from the narrative,—that the impulse was distinctly the 
result of a direct comfunication, recognized as from God, 
and that there was a discernible difference between such 
communications and those from “the Spirit.” It is not acci- 
dental that the two are distinguished throughout the book. 
Nor is it possible to do justice to the narrative if we elimi- 
nate from it the supernatural. 

Samaria was north of Jerusalem. The road from Jerusa- 
lem to Gaza went southwards, probably passing through 
Hebron.” It was a long tramp for Philip to take without 
knowing what it was to be taken for. But “he arose and 
went.” Fleets sometimes put to sea with sealed orders, to be 
opened at a certain latitude. God often sends us out in that 
fashion, Take the step that is plainly present duty, and the 
next step will be made clear. Life is a succession of acts, the 
consequences of which we do not know. In a very real 
sense “ we walk by faith.” » Happy they who are content to 
see clearly the duty nearest theni, and to do it, without 
troubling themselves about the next. Philip did not say 
“What for?” He did not linger to settle up affairs in 
Samaria, nor complain of short notice, but obeyed promptly 
and without a word. 

“ Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why.” 

No doubt he would often wonder, as he plodded along his 
solitary way, what he should find when he struck into the 
Gaza road; and his wonder would be ail the greater because 
the angel had called it “desert.” “ Why am I taken away 
from my prosperous work at Samaria, to march along that 
unfrequented path?” The first thing he saw when he reached 
it answered his question. ‘“ Behold,”—as if echoing Philip’s 
start of surprise,—the road is not solitary; for a cortege, evi- 
dently attending on some one of importance, makes a bustle 
in the solitude. Philip would probably think, “ Then this is 
what I wassent for, What amItodonow?” He had not 
long to wait for an answer. 

But before we listen to it, look at the procession. In the 
midst of attendants is a chariot, in which sits an Ethiopian 
of high rank, leaving the care of the march to his servants, 
and himself absorbed in reading a scroll. That in itself was 
a strange sight, and indicated profound interest in the subject 
of the book. Philip probably mingled with the attendants, 
as a single foot traveler would be free to do, without attract- 
ing notice, and would learn from them the particulars of 
their master’s nationality, rank, and errand to Jerusalem. 
He had had many obstacles to hew his way through 
before he had reached Jerusalem to worship. Distance, race, 
rank, wealth, had all to be overcome, and had been. He was 
an earnest seeker after God, whether he was formaliy “a 
proselyte” or not. As such he belonged to a class well fitted 
to make a bridge from the purely Jewish to the Gentile 
Church. 

Observe the difference between him and the Samaritans. 
They accepted the Jewish law and ritual, and claimed to be 
Jacob’s descendants. They stood nearer Israel than heathen 
proselytes did, and thus Philip's second mission went farther 
afield than his first. He worked in concentric circles of in- 
creasing diameter. This widened area of gospel preaching 
and acceptance is the main point of the narrative, and is to 
be kept prominent, as showing the progressive preparation 
in providential arrangements for the complete inclusion of 
Gentiles. 

The Ethiopian chamberlain belonged to a class which 
were a link between Jew and Gentile. So, probably, did 
Philip as a Hellenist; for thé deacons were appointed in 
order to soothe the Hellenists, or foreign-born and Greek- 
speaking Jews, and, as may be inferred from their Greek 
names, probably (though not necessarily) belonged to the 
class whose interests they were appointed to see attended to. 
The two men, then, were matched, as it were. God picked 
his instrument with a view to natural affinities and adapta- 
tions. He does not put round pegs into square holes, and 
ean find work for which each man’s peculiarities fit him. 
Everything about a Christian may be bent to serving God 
and spreading the gospel. 

These two men, thus strangely brought face to face on that 
desert road, had been led along their widely separated paths, 


and had been drawing nearer and nearer, through the years, | 


unwitting; and now, for a few hours, the ways meet, and then 
part to meet no more, but with eternal results from the brief 
contact! What a chaos life is, if we do not believe in Provi- 
dence! How great its trifles, and how bearable its darkness, 
if we do! 





2. We note the meeting and conversation of the -pair of its way into the text at a very early period, and is 


& Witness 


strangers. The man in the chariot was reading aloud, and | of what a very early age conceived. necessary for baptism, 


Philip caught familiar words, which would startle him. This 
black official, from far away in the depths of heathendom, 
is reading Isaiah! That meant something. The command 
to join the chariot, which would be permitted by the good- 
fellowship of the road, and easy from its slow pace, was given 
“by the Spirit,” which obviously means. something different, 
and still more unmistakably divine, than that received through 
“an angel.” 

Philip’s abrupt question, “ Understandest thou what thou 
readest?” is so unlike the ordinary, long-winded Oriental 
courtesies, that it woul lead the eunuch to look narrowly at 
the speaker, There are seasons and subjects which warrant 
suppressing preliminaries and going straight to the point. 
No earnestness excuses rudeness; but directness is not rude- 
ness, and is sometimes the best way of arresting attention. 
What is to penetrate must have a point. The preacher has 
not to deal with great men who happen to be sinners, but 
with sinners who may happen to be great men; and he has to 
shape his words accordingly. 

The modest answer of the great man to the stranger bears 
witness of his eagerness to learn. Three good qualities were 
his, which should mark every seeker after re!igious truth,— 
earnest attention to Scripture, persistent study of it even if 
obscure, willingness to learn from any who can teach. Pride 
of race or of position did not hinder him from taking the 
stranger up into his chariot, and constituting him teacher. 
He was not ashamed to confess his non-comprehension, nor 
to owe enlightenment to a very humble man. It would be 
well if professing Christians werelike this Ethiopian, It is 
not every one of them that takes his Bible in his portmanteau 
on a journey, or reads it quietly on the road. Many of them 
would be apt to think that a stranger was taking a liberty if 
he questioned them as to their comprehension, and would not 
be so ready to sit at the feet of an unknown traveler. 

But the eunuch’s tone was characteristic of his class. Many 
susceptible souls were then being drawn to Judaism, and 
Jews were in many instances taken as guides in religion, 
sometimes as teachers of magic, but often for worthier pur- 
poses, in accordance with the widely diffused expectation of 
some great religious impulse or teacher arising from their 
midst. Where there are such characteristics, God will not 
leave man unguided. It is worth his while to send Philip 
by special intervention all the way from Samaria for the 
sake of that one man, and it is worth Philip’s while to come. 
Apart altogether from the place of the incident in the de- 
velopment of the church, and from any consequences in 
Ethiopia, the response to the gropings of this one earnest 
soul was end enough for the whole series of interventions, 
which ended in setting that strangely contrasted couple side 
by side in the slow-pacing chariot, with the roll of Isaiah’s 
prophecies between them. ’ 

The quotation from Isaiah follows the Septuagint version, 
which would be intelligible to the eunuch, and probably 
familiar to the Hellenist Philip. Its variations from the 
English translation will be explained in other articles. We 
need only note the distinct guidance of God in the place read, 
the very center of prophecy, the clearest and most undeniable 
prediction of a suffering personal Servant, to which the whole 
story of the cross, resurrection, and glory could be attached 
as fulfilment. It is a gospel before the gospel. To expound 
it is to “preach Jesus.” 

3. We note the rapid growth of faith and consequent un- 
hesitating administration of baptism. There must have been 
a considerable amount of instruction given, the nature of 
which may be gathered from the specimens of Peter's preach- 
ing in earlier chapters. Luke takes that for granted. What 
he puts stress on is the quickness with which faith sprang up 
in the prepared soil. 

This was no case of “ forthwith receiving” because of shal- 
lowness of nature or impressions, Nor is it a case of sudden 
conversion, such as that of the Philippian jailer; but it is 
the culmination of a process long ago begun. The fire had 
been long laid, and needed only a match to burst into a blaze. 
The soul had been yearning and seeking for the truth, for 
years perhaps, and at once felt it to be the goodly pearl long 
sought, and sold all and bought it. The dawn had been 
long; the sun comes at one stride. So it is sometimes still. 
Swiftly springing faith is not to be always suspected or put 
on its probation, though common sense suggests that that is 
sometimes wise. But there are cases in which no lapse of 
time could increase the proofs of genuineness; and, in such, 
delay in the full recognition of a brother is a wrong to him 
and to the church. 

On the other hand, the eunuch teaches converts their duty 
and wisdom,—immediate avowal of their faith, and associa- 
tion with the church. True, he had to go away to a lonely 
course, and perhaps never saw a Christian again, unless he 
made some by his own preaching; but still his example 
serves for our guidance. The omission of the question and 
answer of verse 37 (Auth. Ver.) is probably correct. It was 
apparently a marginal note by some punctilious, unimagina- 
tive person, who feared that silence as to the qualifications 


for baptism might be misunderstood ; and it gradually found 





The scene was strange,—the solitary wilderness stretching 
round, the little group, the wondering attendants, the motion- 
less chariot with the gazing charioteer, the great man follow- 
ing the chance-met stranger down into the pool, and the rite 
of immersion, which must have seemed so peculiar to the 
spectators, : 

4. But the sequel was more startling still, The separation 
of these twé and the widely different paths they pursued is 
the last point of our lesson. Philip was not to sit in the 
chariot any more. Gifts and honors would have been his, if 
he had gone on with the eunuch ; but his sudden miraculous 
disappearance would confirm the convert’s faith more than 
his continued presence could have done, and would tell him- 
self that his task there was done. It fitly sets the token of 
God’s command and approval on the eunuch’s reception to 
baptism. It says to the Christian teacher, “ Do your work, 
lead men to Christ, and then do not linger to get praise or 
honor or reward, but turn to other needy souls, and tell them 
of Jesus.” 

The eunuch was more solitary now than ever before. He 
had to set hie face towards his distant home, with the cer- 
tainty that he would find none there to help, teach, or sym- 
pathize with him. But he had Jesus in his heart, and to 
this lonely servant the promise applied, “ Lo, I am with you 
alway.” So he plunged into his solitude and disappeared 
from our sight in heathen darkness; and yet he “ went on 
his way rejoicing,” for kis new faith made him richer than 
a'l Candace’s treasures, and more glad than ever before, and 
gave him a Companion in his loneliness, whose presence 
brought “ pleasures for evermore.” An hour or two,ago, he 
had said that he could not understand without a man to guide 
him. The word he uses is the same as Christ employs in his 
promise of a Spirit who shall guide into all truth. With 
that guide, he “ needed not that any man should teach” him, 
and could be joyful even when his eyes no more beheld his 
earthly teacher. , 

We do not enough trust the Spirit of God to guide ¢gon- 
verts from heathenism. The experience of the persecuted 
church of Madagascar, deprived of missionary guides and 
left to face martyrdom with its Bible and God’s Spirit, and 
growing in spite of all, teaches us that the same power, which 
was enough for this man in his solitude, is enough for all who 
will commit themselves to it and faithfully use it. 

As for Philip, the supernatural disappearance was plainly 
intended simply as an intimation that the*special purpose of 
his mission was fulfilled and approved. Hé was not borne 
far. Ashdod, another of the Philistine towns, north of Gaza, 
was the limit. Thence he had to take to his feet again, and, 
keeping down in the low country on the coast, to work his 
way north, preaching in the towns as he went, till he came 
to Cesarea, the seat of the Roman government, where the 
book leaves him unnoticed for twenty years. God’s servants 
are content to do conspicuous or obscure work, as pleases him. 
The unrecorded toil is as glorious in his sight as that which 
is written at lerigth. God knows and remembers, though men 
are ignorant or forget. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


There are definite directions in human lives. Word comes 
toa partiewar man, Philip, Go south, at noon, meet a particular 
man at a foreknown spot (v. 26). All this painstaking is to 
lead the soul of an Ethiopian into the light. The reason why 
there are not more such directions, is that there are no more 
directable Philips. This one was willing to leave his city 
work for a country circuit. ‘There are those in all heathen 
lands who seek light and direction. They are willing to go 
to any Jerusalem. The great feature of heathen lands is the 
swarms of pilgrims going to Mecca, Benares, Mount Omei, 
Fuji-san, Guadaloupe, Samaria, ete. 

Philip’s teaching by the Spirit was to show that prophecy 
had been fulfilled. -He “announced unto him the glad tidings 
—Jesus,” 

The suddenness of the eunuch’s acceptance of Christ, con- 
fession, and baptism, is worthy of imitation by all who are 
convinced. If this example were followed by the enlightened 
and convinced in all Sunday-schools to-day, perhaps a million 
would come at once. 

He went on his way rejoicing. It will be a great object of 
interest, in eternity, to inquire what spread of the gospel in 
Ethiopia followed the eunuch’s knowledge and joyous accep- 
tance of Christ. He had confessed him before his whole 
retinue, as doubtless he did before all the court of Candace. 
Whoever has heard the blessed word of invitation, “Come,” 
should next hear the blessed word “ Go.” 

In all this world’s future ages, and those of the next, it 
will not be too late to have new light thrown on the older 
scriptures, Even the Old Testament meant so much that it 
required God himself to explain it. What about the New? 

University Park, Colo. 
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[ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Anangel of the Lord spoke unto Philip, saying, Arise, and go 
(v. 26). But why didn’t the angel go himself? Because 
this was a mission where a man was worth more than an 
angel. In the Lord’s plan of salvation, there is a place for 
redeemed sinners as witnesses for Christ, to do a work that 
no angel could accomplish. It is not for us to say that God 
could have had any better plan than this. As the plan 
stands, the man is needed for its prosecution. The best that 
an angel can do is to come as a messenger from God, and 
tell the man to arise and go. ; 

And he arose and went (vy. 27). And that was the best thing 
in the world for him to do. Although Philip was a man 
“full of the Spirit and of wisdom,” he couldn’t do better 
than to do just as God had sent him word to do. And no 
man since Philip’s day has ever been so full of the Spirit and 
so full of wisdom that he couid do better than obey God im- 
plicitly and promptly. The angel had obeyed God in telling 
Philip to go; and Philip obeyed God in going as he wastold 
togo. Obeying is an angel’s business, and it is a saint’s busi- 
ness also, Anti the more like an angel a man is, and the 
fuller he is of the Spirit and of wisdom, the surer he is to 
arise and go whenever and whereve: God tells him to go. 

The Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and join thyself to this 
chariot (v.29). Angels come and go as God’s messengers to 
believers. The Holy Spirit abides with believers. When a 
disciple of Jesus has risen up and started on a mission at the 
call of an angel, the Holy Spirit goes with the disciple, and 
is ready to prompt and guide him at every step. And the 
Holy Spirit wants a witness for Christ to go near and join 
himself to a needy sinner, in order to the Holy Spirit’s best 
work for that sinner. That is the way of the Holy Spirit’s 
working for unbelievers. And it is on that account that a 
man ia worth more than an angel on such a mission, The 
Holy Spirit’s temple is not an angel’s form, but it is a be- 
liever’s heart. The Holy Ghost speaks from that temple to 
the sinner, through the lips of the loving and faith-filled 
disciple of Jesus. And until the disciple has come near to 
the unbeliever, and has joined himself to him, as no apgel 
could do, the Holy Ghost’s work is yet incompiete in behalf 
of that sinner. If you are anxious for the spiritual welfare 
of any unbeliever, don’t stand off at a distance and pray that 
the Holy Spirit will go and reach him; but go near and join 
yourself to him, praying the Holy Spirit to speak through 
you to the winning of that soul to Jesus. 

Philip ran to him (v. 30). That is the way a man goes at 
the Lord’s work, when he is full of the Holy Ghost ahd wis- 
dom. He doesn’t shuffle along in a half-hearted way, as if 
he were not sure whether to go or to hold back; or as if he 
thought that to-morrow or an hour hence would be as well 
as now for duty-doing. He just runs as if everything depended 
on his not losing a minute. And if the man whonfhe is sent 
to is in a chariot, and has a fair start of him, he has need to 
run. A great many opportunities of doing the Lord’s work 
are lost because of delay. There are times when resting and 
waiting are in order; but when we know of a soul in need, 
and when we have had a prompting from the Holy Spirit to 
go to that soul, the one thing for us to do is—to run. 

Understandest thou what thou readest? What if he didn’t 
understand it? It was the Bible that he was reading. 
Wouldn’t that do him good, whether he understood it or 
not? Atall events, if he would memorize its words, wouldn’t 
that be sufficient? Philip seemed to think that the question 
“Understandest thou what thou readest ?” was an important 
one just then and there. And Philip was wise, and was 
wisely guided, in thus thinking. Any preacher, any teacher, 
any parent, who would help another toward tite truth, must 
realize, to begin with, that an understanding of what is heard 
or read is essential to the securing of profit from the truth. 
Philip’s question is a timely one in any attempt at teaching. 
That question omitted, and the most carefully planned lesson 
may prove a failure. 

How can I, except some one shall guide me? (v. 31.) A human 
helper has his place in Bible study. Here was the Holy 
Spirit; but he did not directly make the pages of his own 
Book clear to one who was not yet a believer in Jesus. He 
called on Philip to do this. An angel had been sent from 
heaven; but he did not attempt this work himself. He had 
only looked up a Christian disciple, and told him to go at it. 
So long as the plan of salvation is as it is, men are needed to 
warn and invite and instruct their fellow-men. Praying for 
the Holy Ghost to reach unbelievers can never take the 
place of going at the call of the Holy Ghost, and putting 





ourselves alongside of those who are unconverted, in order | 


that we may witness to them of Christ, and be their guide 
toward Christ. 

Philip . . . from this scripture, preached .., Jesus (v. 35). 
And if it had been any other scripture that the man was 
reading, Philip would have begun from that, and preached 
the same truth. The Bible is one, from beginning to end. 
Man lost through his own sin; God’s proffer of salvation 
by the one Saviour: these two truths, or these two sides of 





the one great truth, are shown everywhere in the Book of 
God. And one who is wise so the winning of souls will be 
ready to begin anywhere in the Bible—just as the one with 
whom he is laboring may be disposed—and preach Jesus 
from that starting-point. It makes little difference where 
your starting-point is, if only your goal is well defined. “All 
roads lead to Rome,” in the imperial kingdom. 

What doth hinder me to be baptized? (v. 36.) That was a 
good question for the eunuch to ask. , Since baptism was the 
way of expressing his faith in Christ, he wanted to know 
whether there was anything in the Way of his being baptized. 
He didn’t know of any hindrance. If Philip knew of any, 
now was the time to consider it. There are hindrances to 
the baptism of some men. If they don’t believe in Jesus as 
the only Saviour, that is a hindrance. If they don’t* feel 
their own need of a Saviour, that also is a hindrance. If 
they are not quite ready to give.up themselves, all that they 
are and all that they have, without reserve, to Jesus—putting 
themselves and all their possessions at his call—that, again, 
isa hindrance. But whatever hindrance there is, it is sure 
to be on the sinner’s side, and not on the side of the Saviour. 
Whosoever will may come; and him that cometh to Jesus, 
Jesus will in no wise cast out. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Last week we saw Philip preaching to throngs in Samaria. 
This must have been a very pleasant thing for him; for it is 
always a kind of luxury to speak to those who are interested 
in what you have to say. So when the divine message came 
to him to leave all those young converts and journey off to the 
south, I doubt not he was in a sense sorry ; for he must have 
looked on them as his spiritual children, whom he loved, and 
from whom he was sorry to part. Indeed, it may have 
seemed to him a mistake to be sent away just at this time; 
but, none the less, he obeyed at once, and bade them an affec- 
tionate farewell. I do not suppose that he knew what it was 


‘that the Lord had for him to do “toward the south,” but he 


went in faith, believing that in due time he would be shown 
the line of duty. It was not till he had gone a good distance 
that he found the work which the Master had marked out 
for him. But when that work was done, the result was that 
the truth penetrated into a country far away, in the person of 
a man of high position; and there we have reason to believe 
that it bore much fruit. 

In this experience of Philip's, note that he was just as 
ready to preach the word to one single man as he was to 
multitudes. This was right, but it was not natural; for the 
natural man likes the excitement and renown of big meet- 
ings more than the quiet work with a single person. But in 
this matter Philip only followed the example of Jesus, who 
was just as ready to spend much time with Nicodemus or the 
woman at the well as he was with the five thousand in the 
desert. Now, many of our Christian scholars may think at 
times that, if they were able to preach to great throngs, as 
Mr. Moody does, they would at once do so; but, not having 
that power, they think that they are not called upon to do 
anything. This is all wrong; for where is the boy or girl 
who cannot speak to one companion about matters of religion? 
And if we have that opportunity, then we have just as good 
a chance to do something for Jesus as Philip had on that 
day. The fact is that he who declines to speak to one soul 
is not fit to speak to many. 

If now any scholar should say, “ Yes, but the Spirit guided 
Philip in what he did, but I am not guided in this same 
way,” the teacher may truly reply, “ Yes, the Spirit will guide 
you as well as Philip; for he watches over us in these days 
as truly as he did over the disciples.” I believe that many 
a believer to-day would hear the voice of the Spirit telling 
him to whom to speak, just as clearly as did Philip, if he would 
only listen for that voice. Teacher, have you not heard it? 
If you have not, I fear it is because you have not listened. 

Now call the attention of the class to the fact that the 
Ethiopian was an earnest-minded man. How do we know 
this? Because he was ready to travel far to worship the 
true God. It was a long distance from his land to Jerusalem, 
and he was doubtless a busy man. Yet he willingly gave the 
time to this duty, as well as the needful outlay of money. 
Again, we believe this because he was found in his chariot 
reading the Word of God. This proved that he was in 
earnest, for otherwise he would have busied himself in some 
other way. Show me the books that a man reads most 
eagerly, and I will tell you what kind of a man he really is. 
Then, again, I am sure that he was anxious to find the truth, | 
because he willingly listened to what this stranger had to | 
say, and gladly received light on that which had puzzled | 
him. This showed a truly teachable spirit, and that is the 
kind that soon gets light, while he who knows more than | 
seven men that can render a reason remains in darkness, 

Forthermore, I know that he was the right kind of a man 
because, as soon as he knew the truth, he was ready to con- | 
fess and obey it. No other test is so good a one as this, | 
Now, when a man who is anxious to know the truth finds one | 





who is just as anxious to impart it, it does not take long for 
him to find what he seeks. 

Note that it was most fortunate for the Ethiopian that 
Philip. knew his Bible well, and could begin at that same 
Scripture and expound to him all the word that bore on the 
Master ‘and his sufferings. In this respect Philip was far 
ahead of many a modern Sunday-school teacher. He needed 
no “lesson-helps” or commentaries to show him what the 
word meant, nor did he require a concordance to find the 
passages which he wanted. No, he had them all on his 
tongue’s end. What an example for us to try and follow! 
We should have more converts if we knew just what we 
wanted to convert them to. So this anxious scholar and 
competent teacher soon saw the light together, and when 
they parted, it was with the confidence that they had been 
bronght together by the Spirit of God for a mutual blessing: 

Now, from all this we may easily learn that the truth 
is not as hard to find as some think. Sometimes we meet 
people who say, “I want to find the truth, but thus: far 
I have not been able to doso.” This is, in the majority of 
cases, not so; for the truth is nigh at hand to all who truly 
desire it. Truth does not hide away, and play hide and 
seek with the sons of men. She stands and cries aloud, ask- 
ing them to receive her. The trouble is not with her, but 
with them. They are not really open-hearted and willing to 
obey her commands. 

How can a man find the truth? Only by obeying as much 
truth as he has, This is just what the Ethiopian did, and he 
soon got more, If you want more truth, obey all that you do 
know, and you will not be long in getting more light. In 
no other way can you make progress. This is the rule in all 
matters of learning, as every scholar knows. If you will not 
use what knowledge of arithmetic you have, you will never 
have any more. So all along the whole range of things 
intellectual. And so, too, all along the range of truths 
spiritual. Follow the example of the Ethiopian, and you 
will soon find that you*have a perfect flood of light in all 
things in which you truly need it. Try it, and see if I am 
not right. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In what city was there great joy? Why? Who went to 
Samaria and preached to the people? What two other apos- 
tles came to help Philip in his work of teaching and preach- 
ing? What man in Samaria showed that he was not a true 
Christian? What did he try to buy with money? Philip 
preached and taught many people in Samaria, but our lesson 
to-day tells how he taught one scholar whom he found in a 
lonely desert way. 

Arise and Go.—The affgel of the Lord spoke to Philip; he 
told him to arise and go. He told him which road to take, 
—a southern way to the road that led from Jerusalem to 
Gaza through a country with few houses and people, called 
a desert. Gaza was a city fifty miles away from Jerusalem, 
and only a few miles from the shore of the great sea, (Show 
on the map, or trace direction of the journey on the black- 
board.) Did you ever hear anything about Gaza before? 
It was the place where Samson, the strongest man, took off 
the gates of the city with the posts and bars, and carried them 
on his shoulders. It was not in Gaza that the Lord had work 
for Philip to do, but on the road leading that way. 

Philip Arose and Went.—Not asking why, but promptly 
obeying the message, he started at the exact time and by the 
very road he was told to go. If he wondered what might be 
before him, what he was to do or to suffer, what dangers he 
must face, why he should leave cities and towns to go to a 
wilderness, we do not know; he did not know. The Lord 
plans the work, and his children have only to obey. Just 
as God willed and arranged it should be, as Philip walked he 
heard the sound of chariot wheels; he looked; some grand 
officer, as he knew by his dress, his carriage, his servants, was 
riding towards him on the road from Jerusalem. Something 
seemed to say to Philip, “Go near and join yourself to the 
chariot.” It was the Spirit of the Lord which led Philip, 
just as the Spirit now moves on the heart of those who love 
God and want to serve him, and shows what is duty, what is 
wise and best todo. Philip ran to the man, and heard him 
readingaloud. He heard words that he well knew,—the words 
of Isaiah the prophet; for the man held in his hands a roll 
of Scripture from which he was reading in a clear, loud voice. 

Philip in the Chariot.—Philip asked the man if he under- 


| stood what he was reading. The man was not prond or un- 


willing to speak to a lowly traveler; he answered, “ How 
can I, except some one shall guide me?” Then he asked 
Philip to come and sit with him. God was watching and 
guiding them both. How did the grand lord in the chariot 
know that the man running towards him could teach or help 
him to read and understand? TheSpirit had led thetraveler 
to open his Scripture roll at the very place where he would 
read of a Saviour, and there was Philip on the spot to tell 
him how the words had been fulfilled. 

Who was the Grand Officer ?—We do not know his name; 
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he was called a eunuch, the treasurer of a queen in Africa 
named Candace, ~He lived in a great country called Ethiopia, 
where he had charge of the queen's wealth and all her treas- 
ure-houses. He had been to Jerusalem, and was on his way 
home again ; he was, no donbt, a rich man, and had authority, 
was obeyed’in the queen’s court. He went to Jerusalem to 
worship ; for perhaps he had heard of the temple and its ser- 
vice, became men from Jerusalem had gone to live in his coun- 
try, and they must have known of Jesus Christ, his life and 
his death. He had been to Jerusalem to worship, and if he 
bought there more jewels fur his queen or precious treasures 
for himself or for the royal treasury we cannot tell; but we 
know he had a copy of the Scriptures, and was reading it 
aloud as he traveled toward his far-off home in Africa. 

What was he Reading ?—The place where he read was in 
the Old Testament; for the New Testament was not then 
written. The Old Testament was not divided into chap- 
ters and verses as now ; but he found the words of the prophet 
Isaiah, which were used in the services in Jewish synagogues. 
This was what-he read: “ He was led as asheep to the slaugh- 
ter; and as a lamb before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth 
not his mouth: his life is taken from the earth.” He asked 
Philip if the prophet Isaiah when he wrote this meant him- 
self or some other man; for he may have heard how Isaiah 
was cruelly put to death. 

Jesus in Scripture.—Philip explained the same Scripture, 
and told how Jesus had come to earth to give his life as a 
lamb for sacrifice, how he answered not again when he was 
reviled and mocked, how patiently he bore his sufferings even 
unto death, when his life was given for the sins of many. 
Philip taught him that Jesus the Saviour is the Son of God, 
and made plain to him the truth of our golden text. 

The Ethiopian Believed—He understood the meaning of 
Philip’s words; the Holy Spirit helped him to see and be- 
lieve the truth. Philip’s was blessed work,—to show one who 
wanted to know the way, how to be saved by trusting in Jesus’ 
love. Do all who hear to-day believe as quickly and trust- 
fully as the Ethiopian riding on the desert road? Are all 
as eager to read and understand the Scriptures? Are all as 
willing to listen and Jearn? The Ethiopian was ready to 
obey the command, “Repent, and, be baptized.” As they 
rode on, he saw a spring or stream of water; he said, “ What 
doth hinder me to be baptized?” Philip was satisfied that 
the man truly believed in Jesus. The Ethiopian bade the 
driver of the chariot stop, and so would all the train who fol- 
lowed. Philip baptized the new believer, showing to all who 
saw it that he had given himself to Christ and his service. 
Happy and rejoicing in his new love, the Ethiopian, with his 
company, rode on the way, hurrying to his queen, his court, 
and his home, to:tell of Jesus and win others to believe. 

Philip.—The Ethiopian saw him no more ; the Spirit took 
him away we know not how or where. No doubt Philip too 
went rejoicing over another saved sdul. At a city near Gaza 
named Azotus, where idols had long been worshiped, he was 
found preaching, and afterward in the cities along the coast 
of the great sea. Philip went on preaching, even to the city 
of Cesarea, where he lived many years a faithful missionary 
and worker for Jesus Christ. 

Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S, 


“Tue Way THAT GoETH Down ... unto Gaza.”—Gaza, 
like Damascus, one of the most ancient cities in the world, 
mentioned in the Book of Genesis, and still one of the chief 
places in Palesiine, was and is approached by several routes 
from Jerusalem. The southern road is here clearly indicated 
by the expressiog “ which is desert.” The other two routes 
—one by the sea-coast, the other across the central and richest 
part of Philistia—passed through a thickly peopled country. 
The southern road, which is the only one adapted for chariots, 
passed by the great arterial highway of Solomon, and after- 
wards of the Romans, through Hebron; and then turned to 
the south-west, entering, in a few hours after leaving Hebron, 
upon a wide pastoral (though not, in our sense, desert) plain, 
which extends, without interruption, to Gaza. Only Arab 
tents, no towns or houses, are met with; nor are there any- 
where remains of ancient buildings. In endeavoring, before 
the winter rains had begun to fall, to trace the route of the 
Ethiopian chamberlain, I only met with any stream contain- 
ing water in one place, a long day’s journey from Hebron. 


Tt was an affluent of the Wady el-Hesy, which enters the sea | 


half-way between Gaza and Askelon. If, as is generally held, 
the Ethiopian was returning from Jerusalem after the feast 





passed through that great frontier city, as indeed the only 
road, excepting by the long deser¢ round, still passes through 
the ancient and still flourishing town. 

“ CANDACE, QUEEN OF THE ErniopiAns.”—Ethiopia may 
seem rather a vague term, and might be applied to any coun- 
try or people south of Egypt; but in this case we are able to 
identify it with the ancient Ethiopic kingdom of Meroé by 
the name of its queen, Candace. This was the common name 
of a dynasty of queens of Meroé, as Pharaoh was of the Egyp- 
tian native kings, and Ptolemy of the Greek later rulers of 
that country. A Queen Candace is mentioned by, Strabo in 
the time of Augustus, and another by Pliny as contemporary 
with Vespasian, while Eusebius states that the female dynasty 
had continued there even to histime. The kingdom of Meroé 
lay off the right bank of the Nile from its junction with the 
Atbara, as far as Khartoum, and thence to the east of the 
Blue Nile to the Abyssinian mountains. It is now only 
the tenting-ground of. wandering tribes, but is full of ruins 
of temples and pyramids, all of them of a comparatively late 
style, dating from about B.C. 300. On the site of the city of 
Meroé itself, not far from the Nile, are four temples, one of 
them with an avenue of sphinxes, dedicated to the ram-headed 
deity Ammon, and with many sculptures, one of them repre- 
senting a queen doing homage to Ammon. No houses or 
private buildings remain; for these, being constructed of 
palm branches and sun-dried bricks, rapidly crumbled away 
under the tropical rains, which, though they do not reach 
Egypt, yet extend thus far north. As we all know, one of 
the most ancient, though now one of the most corrupt, of Chris- 
tian churches, is the Abyssinian; and as Meroé was contigu- 
ous to Abyssinia on the south, and even embraced a considerable 
portion of the rich northern slopes of the Abyssinian moun- 
tains, the claim of that nation to have first received Chris- 
tianity from the treasurer of Queen Candace would appear to 
have a highly probable historical foundation. The fact that 
to this day the abuna, or chief bishop of Abyssinia, recognizes 
the ecclesiastical superiority of the Coptic patriarch, may 
easily be accounted for by the ancient dependence of Meroé 
on Egypt, of which in later times, at least, it was nominally 
a vassal, though practically independent. 

The College, Durham, England. 


THE EGYPTIAN ETHIOPIA. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, §.T.D. 


The Kush (Egyptian, Kash) or Ethiopia on the upper 
Nile may be said to be a recovered country, lost for a time to 
history and then recovered by the explorations of modern 
archeology. It first appears in the Egyptian records as con- 
quered by Usurtesen II. and III. of the twelfth dynasty, who 
reigned about B. C, 2030-1987. At that time it was the home 
of purely black races. The second of the two conquerors 
expelled the negroes, and forbade them to pass the line he 
established between Egypt and the negro country. His 
memorial tablets show that the conquest and expulsion 
was attended with great cruelty. Again in the time of the 
eighteenth dynasty we find:Thothmes I. waging war on 
negro tribes in the same region, and offering divine honors 
to Usurtesen II. His inscriptions name a governor of Kash. 

The purpose of these conquests was to obtain the gold and 
other precious products of the Upper Nile, including negro 
slaves. This led to the settlement of a large Egyptian popu- 
lation of officials, soldiers, and traders, and finally to the 
conversion of the country into an outlying Egyptian province, 
to whose customs and beliefs the remnant of the natives, bond 
and free, adapted themselves. An inscription still preserves 
the song with which Thothmes I. was greeted by these black 
subjects during his visit to the country. On the monuments 
the people of the region are called the Nahasu, and “are 
represented as of a black or dark-brown complexion, with 
unmistakable negro features, and with a thoroughly primi- 
tive and simple dress” (Brugsch). 

It is in the time of the division of the kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel that Ethiopia begins to play an independent part 
in Egyptian history. About B.C. 1100, Herihor, the high- 
priest of Amon, deposed and banished the last of the Rames- 
sids,—Rameses XII..—and made himself Pharaoh. It was 
with this priestly dynasty that Solomon allied himself by 
marriage. It was overthrown, after ruling for a third of a 
century, by an Assyrian invasion. But the Assyrian dynasty 
thus established, and raling B.C. 966-700, was not able to 
extend its power over Kash, whither the priest-Pharaohs 
retired and established their capital at Napata, where a great 
temple to Amon had been built by Amen-hotep III. of the 
Tell el-Amarna tablets. In time they grew strong enough 
to reconquer Upper Egypt as far as Thebes, At last, some- 


of tabernacles, all the winter torrents would be dry, it being where between B.C. 766 and 733, as we learn from a long 


summer ; and most probably this would be the only place | inscription at Napata, one of these rulers Piankhi conquered | 


where water could be found, and therefore the exact scene of | even Lower Egypt, founding the twentyefifth or Ethiopian 


the chamberlain’s baptism. 
for some hours undisturbed over the lonely plain before he 


reached this little ford; and so Philip may well have had | from the rest. 


He must have been traveling | dynasty. But this dynasty seems to have been ruined by suc- 


cess, and to have gone to pieces, Kash becoming separated 
By B.C. 663 the Tirhakah of the Bible story 


abundant time to unfold to him the meaning of the prophecy | gave place to Psamtik, of a dynasty owning the Assyrians as 
g prophecy | gave p y g ) 


he was reading. 


He had necessarily to go to Gaza on his way | their suzerains. 
to Ethiopia ; for the only chariot road to Egypt from Syria | 


From this time the land of Kash is severed from Egypt, 








continuing apparently under the rule of its priest-kings, 
Even in the first days of the dynasty it was noticed that the 
queens themselves held‘a place of distinction not usual 
with the Egyptians, At last, by the opening of the Christian 
era, we find a dynasty of queens bearing the common title 
Kantaki (Gr. Kandake), one of whom, in the reign of 
Augustus, advanced down the Nile to the frontier of Egypt. 
This led to retaliation on the part of the Romans; anda 
general of theirs advanced as far as a city named Premnis, 
which he took and fortified, and compelled Kantaki to send 
an embassy to Cesar. It was probably either this Kandake 
or her successor in whose service the eunuch was; and these 
events, no doubt, did much to open the rest of the world to 
the rulers and people of Kash, ; 

In the great confusion which prevailed throughout the 
East after the capture of the Emperor Valerian by the Per- 
sians, the rulers of Kash again descended the Nile to make 
trouble in Upper Egypt. The new emperor, Aurelian (A.D. 
270-275), who restored order everywhere, placed a perm‘anent 
barrier between them and the empire by calling in the 
Nubian tribe to occupy the territory which has since borne 
their name. But the kingdom of Kash, although it thus 
lost its northern provinces, perpetuated itself in the so-called 
island of Meroé until the time of Constantine, as Eusebius 
says the queenly dynasty still continued to reign. 

It was Lepsius who, in 1844, first explored the site of this 
ancient kingdom with the eye of an archxologist, found 
the pyramids and other monuments of its kings. These 
are in a much less perfect state of preservation, as the ancient 
exemption of Egypt from rain did not extend to this more 
southern region. But we are reconciled to the losses this has 
caused by the discovery that the artistic work of the Kashites 
is fur inferior to that of the Egyptians. “As in proceeding 
southwards we approached nearer to the rapids and cataracts 
of the Upper Nile, right into the heart of the later Ethio- 
pean‘ kingdom, the more does the stamp of antiquity vanish 
from the whole body of extant monuments; the more evi- 
dent is the decline of art, of taste, and of beauty. In short, 
the Ethiopian style of art, so far as the monuments still pre- 
served allow us to form a judgment, is destitute of all inde- 
pendent character” (Brugsch). 


«Philadelphia. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 

lesson may be used. 
- 1, Tue TeacueEr (v. 26).—What provision had been made 
for the work Philip had begun in Samaria? (Acts 8 : 14.) 
When do men wrongfully change their field of Christian 
effort? When rightfully? (Josh. 3: 3.) How may the 
angel have spoken to Philip? (Acts 10:3; 11:5.) Where 
was Gaza? For what was it noted? (Judg. 16 : 1-3, 21-30.) 
What road existed, besides that, through the desert ? 

2. Tue ScHOLAR (vs. 27, 28.)—Why were his instructions 
so incomplete ? (Isa.58: 11.) What connection between the 
promptness of the obedience and the success of the errand? 
Where was Ethiopia? (Isa. 43: 3.) What does “ Candace” 
mean? How did the eunuch happen to go to Jerusalem, 
not being a Hebrew? (Acts 2:10; John 12: 20.) Why 
would this man be an especially valuable accession to the 
new religion? What is the distinction of Isaiah among the 
prophets of the Old Testament ? 

3. Toe MEETING (vs, 29-31).—Why is it no degradation 
to the Holy Spirit to think of him as directing in such 
minute matters? (Matt. 10: 29, 30.) Why would Philip’s 
joining himsdlf to the chariot be taken as a matter of course 
by the eunuch’s retinue? What is the Oriental custom in 
regard to reading, that Philip could hear the eunuch? What 
is the value of reading the Bible without an understanding 
of it? (Matt.13: 19.) What different kinds of understand- 
ing are there? (1 Cor. 13 : 2; Isa. 6:10.) . What is the 
value of traditional interpretations of the Bible? (Psa. 
22:4; 44:1.) Whatdo you think of the man who will have 
nothing of commentaries, but seeks to understand the Bible 
by himself? What is there in the position assumed by Philip 
typical of the right relation between teacher and scholar ? 

4. Tue Text-Book (v«. 32, 33).—Where in Isaiah is this 
passage found? (Isa. 53:7,8.) What translation was the 
eunuch using, and why? What features of Christ’s history 
are hinted at in this short extract? (Matt. 20: 28; 27 : 14, 
26, 30, 34, 41; John 8: 46;/Rom. 15: 3; Phil. 2:8; 1 Pet. 
2: 23.) What important features are not hinted at? (Matt. 
4:23; 21:44; Mark3:5; John 1:51; 1 Cor. 1: 24) 
What is meant by “ his judgement was taken away ”? (Matt. 
27: 24.) What is meant by “who shall declare his genera- 
tion”? (Matt. 3:7; 12: 39-42 ) 

5. Tue Docrrixe (vs. 34, 35).—How might the eunuch 
have been right in both suppositions? How may we know 
when an Old Testament prophecy refers to Christ? What 
is the value of a critical study of these prophecies? What 
may lead us to believe that the eunuch already knew some- 
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thing about Christ? (v. 27.) What mistake is made by 
Christian teachers in not beginning at the scripture their 
scholars have reached? (Matt. 7 : 25.) What were the chief 
things Philip taught about Jesus? (John 3: 16.) 

6. THE Practice (vs, 36-38).—W hat shows that they had 
gone a long way together? What arguments might have 
persuaded the eunuch to postpone baptism? Why would 
these arguments all have been wrong? (Heb, 3: 7, 8, 13.) 
What powerful magnifier of hindrances to a Christian obedi- 
ence did the eunuch lack? (Gal.5:7; 1Thess,2:18.) Why 
is verse 37 omitted from the Revised Version? What prob- 
ably caused its original insertion? Are the conditions of 
belief it indicates necessary precedents to baptism? Why? 
Why should formal public profession of such belief be re- 
quired? (1 Tim. 6: 12,13.) How soon should converts be 
received into the church? Why? 

7. THe Resvtt (vs. 39, 40).—Why was Philip thus mys- 
teriously removed? What were the elements of the eunuch’s 
joy as he went on hisway? Why did he not seek out Philip, 
to be longer with him? What does tradition say of his later 
history? Where was Azotus? Cesarea? What lesson may 
modern preachers learn from Philip’s eager and swift passage 
from one field of work to another? (Rom. 12: 7, 11.) 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. — 

1. Whither was Philip sent? 2. How did he get his or- 
ders? 3. Whom was he to meet? 4. What was the Ethio- 
pian doing when he found him? 5. How did Philip open 
the conversation? 6. Who should first begin to talk about 
religion,—Christians, or those who are not Christians? 
7. What did Philip teach the Ethiopian? (golden text.) 
8. What was the result? 9. What became of Philip? 
Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


| WILLING WORKERS WANTED 
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| TO SH JESUS. | 
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“The meek will he teach his way.” | 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Tu all my Lord’s appointed ways.” , 
“Tell me the story of Jesus.” 

‘Sing them over again to me.” 

“T believed in God’s wonderful mercy.” 
“T have heard of a Saviour’s love.” 

“O happy day, that fixed my choice.” 
“O for a thousand torigues to sing.” 

“ Just as I am, without one plea.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson shows the blessing that comes of working where 
God wants us to work, and with those to whom he sends us, 
be they many or few. Philip was busy with interested 
hearers in Samaria, when a call came to him to quit his present 
field and go into one that seemed less promising. Philip does 
not seem to have been staggered by the call, or to have hes’ 
tated to heed it. He was not hampered by a sense of duty tv 
work along the lines of the greatest need, or to give promi- 
nence to a mathematical calculation as to the proportion of 
preachers to the population. He simply did as he was di- 
rected of God to do. And it turned out that God wanted him 
to go to one man who already had the Bible in his hands, It 
seemed a strange way of working; but it was God’s way, and 
therefore was the best way. 

God is ready to lead those of his children who are willing 
to be led. He has work for every one of them, and the work 
that he has for them is the best work in the world for their 
undertaking. If they take it upon themselves to decide 
where they shall work, and how, they may think that Jeru- 
salem or Samaria demands their unremitting labors; or that 
Ethiopia calls to them ; or if they have been brought face to 
face with one needy soul, it may seem to them that he re- 
quires more of help than can be given him in a single inter- 
view. But he who is directed of God will go as he is ordered, 
understanding that it is the most reasonable thing in the world 
to do just as God sees to be best. 


ADDED POINTS. 


God leads his children one step at atime. He tells them 
what to do next, without giving his reasons for it. 


a hundred other men, because of his influence over thou- 
sands, 

When we need guidance, God is ready to give it tous. A 
longing for help may be as a prayer for help. 

How we welcome needed help when it comes to us in time- 
liness! If a man shows sympathy with us, we want him to 
come Closer to us. 

The Bible is not so plain in all its teachings but that it 
needs explaining. The man of God has a duty to make the 
Word of God clear to others. 

A duty that demands doing now ought to be done now, even 
if you have to stop your chariot while you are doing it. 
When a man’s work is done in one place, the Lord wants 
him in another place. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


THE “READING CIRCLE” IN THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


The term “ reading circle” sometimes stands for an 
association of readers who pursue the same course of 
study by themselves, each possessing his own text-books 
or literature on the subject, each devoting a certain 
amount of time in daily reading, each passing an exami- 
nation by mail or otherwise, and receiving the certificate 
of graduation. This has been called “the Chautauqua 
idea.” The ‘‘reading circle” is a term also used some- 
times to indicate a system of circulating single copies of 
books or periodicals in succession among a number of 
persons,—the method of the “circulating library.” 

A recent illustration of the “ Chautauqua idea”’ is the 
“‘Cross-Bearers’ Missionary Reading Circle,” having its 
headquarters at St. Joseph, Missouri, where the secre- 
tary, Rev. Z. M. Williams, may be oddrensed. The plan 











ary Circle, and in connection with that organization, or. 
on parallel lines of track laid by the home engineer. 

The teacher of a class of little girls, for instance, might 

need to select a much simpler course of reading than the 

one outlined above. 

The reading circle that embodies the circulating- 
library idea also finds a recent illustration in the “ Sun- 
shine Reading Circle,” and this too is easily applicable 
to Sunday-school work. The method is simply this: 
Some one buys a book, reads it, pastes a label] in it on 
which he has put his name, and hands the book, or mails 
it, to another person toread. The second person, having 
read the book within two weeks, signs his name and 
sends it toa third; and so the circle is continued, per+ 
haps to the tenth person, who returns the book to the 
owner. Mr. Frank H. Fenno, the director of the Female 
College at Blue Mountain, Mississippi, who has put this 
method into form, and supplies the labels at a nominal 
price, writes: “The Sunshine Reading Circle seems to 
prove quite popular. Books are out in various states, 
and a large number of the labels are in circulation and 
in use. Many commendations have come to me, and 
calls for the labels from various points, I believe the 
idea will prove a popular one, A book received from a 
friend in this manner is almost certain to be read; and 
the autograph of readers on the title-page of a book isa 
source of gratification to the owner. By this means a 
| Yast amount of good may be done by circulating the right 
kind of books, the novelty of the plan causing the book 
to be read and forwarded along the line.” 

It will be seen, by the label given below, that the 
Sunshine Reading Circle is intended to be comprelien- 
sive, and to include many small circles : 


| WOcicsccive 





is intended to be interdenominational, and has been 
‘commended by prominent missionary workers of various 
denominations. It is a three years’ course of daily read- 
ings, of thirty to sixty minutes, on missions, the books 
prescribed for this year being the “ Life of James Cal- 
vert” and ‘Mackay of Uganda,’ Dr. Chapman’s 
“Lands of the Orient,’ “The Divine Enterprise of 
Missions,” by Dr. Pierson, and The Missionary Review | 
of the World. 

This plan is devised because there is thought to be a 

“need of a great popular school for the study of mis- 
sions.” ‘The Dean of Llandaff is quoted as expressing 
the principle, “ Know, and you will feel; know, and you 
will pray; know, and you will help.” While the work 
of the wider circle may be pursued by individuals, it is 
suggested that “‘a better mode of procedure is the or- 
ganization of the local circle, in which the members in | 
any town or community may, by co-operation, counsel, 
and interchange of ideas, greatly facilitate their prog- 
ress,” A short constitution is proposed by the organi- 
zation for local circles to adopt, and a regular program 
of exercises for their semi-monthly or monthly meetings. 
The second article of the constitution states that the ob- 
ject of the Cross-Bearers’ Missionary Circle “shall be 
to pursue a prescribed three years’ course of reading on 
the subject of missions, to awaken and keep aiive the 
missionary spirit, and to aid our pastors by scriptural] 
methods in promoting the benevolences of the Church.” 
The order of exercises generally adopted by the circles 
indicates the methods of accomplishing all this: 

1. Seripture lesson. 
Hymn. 
Prayer. 
Reading of minutes. 
Report of committee on program for present meeting. 

6. Original papers, questions, select readings 
missions, and testimony. 
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be confined to the course of reading. 


committee on new members; 4, committee on press; 
mittee on program for next meeting.) 

8. Unfinished business. 

9. New business. 

10. Closing. Let all stand: and repeat “the great commis- 
sion” (Matt. 28 : 18-20): “And Jesus came and spake unto 
them, saying, All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost: teaching them to observe ail things whatsoever I have 


5, com- 


end of the world. Amen.” 

It is a part of the plan also to hold public missionary 
meetings, occasionally, on Sunday evenings, conducted 
by the local reading circle. 





One man may be of more importance to God’s cause than 


, or prayer for 
Make free use of original questions | 
on the topic discussed. Essays, readings, and discussions should 


7. Reports. (1, corresponding secretary; 2, treasurer; 3, | Sunday-school. 


SUNSHINE READING CIRCLE, 





DEAR FRIEND: 

You are cordially invited to become a mem- 
ber of the Sunshine Reading Circle, which you can 
do by writing your name and address in the first 
blank space below, and mailing a postal card to the 
owner of this*book saying that you have received it. 

Then, after reading the book, please mail or hand 
it to some friend who would like to read it. 

The tenth reader will please mai] it to the owner, 
who is 
| I cpcnccens ajinnecegs scopne svopapeee Bebynsbne atoceceas -onees cbgenp conten 
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aa Please do not keep this book longer than two weeks. 
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| Ifyou have a good book that pleases you, and are 
| willing that it should carry sunshine to another, 
| send five cents for blank labels like this, paste one 
| in your book, and mail to a friend. 
Address for labels, Frank H. Frenno, 
Blue Mountain Female College, Blue Mountain, 
Tippah County, Mississippi. 





This method is therefore adegted t to class-work in the 
It is well known that if a boy or girl 
happens upon an interesting book in the Sunday-school 
library, it will be mentioned with enthusiasm to the 
whole class, and will go the rounds as rapidly as the 
librarian’s system will permit. So, if a teacher would 
carefully select a book suited to his class, and send it 
among them by the Sunshine Reading Circle mode, he 
would not only know what they were reading, and be 
able to give an impulse in right directions, but he would 
| foster a good kind of “ class spirit” while taking advan- 





commanded you : and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the | tage of these intimate relations of his scholars to each 


other. To have the signature of every scholar in the 
book, with the proof that all have been under its influ- 
ence, is valuable for something more than the mere sen- 
timent of it. Extend this idea, let the teacher obtain a 


The application of this idea in any Sunday-school, or | dozen different books, let them be loaned to other teachers 
even in a single class, is simple enough, either on the | to use in their classes,—then the class circles expand 
lines of reading suggested by the Cross-Bearers’ Mission- | into a Sunshine Reading Circle for the whole school, ° 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


> 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1892. 


Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster September 20-22 
Virginia, state, at Roanoke September 27-29 
Tennessee, state, at Pulaski September 27-29 
Vermont, state, at Brattleboro’..........66 2.10. sessoee -October 18-20 
New Brunswick, provincial, at St. John, N. B.....October 18-20 
Ontario, state, at Guelph October 25-27 
New Hampshire, state, at Exeter ........... s+. November 9-11 
New Jersey, state (triennial), at Roseville November 16, 17 
Connecticut (biennial), state, at New Britain... November 15-17 


—_—8______. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


BY THE REV. E, M, FERGUSSON, 


Pursuant to the call of Mr. B. F. Jacobs, chairman, 
the executive committee of the Sixth International Sun; 
day-school Convention held its annual meeting at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, August 13-16, 1892. Twelve members 
of the committee were in attendance, and, in addition, 
seven states and provinces sent accredited representa- 
tives. Besides these, about twenty-five members of state, 
territorial, or provincial organizations were present, and, 
with many other workers, joined in a public conference 
on the work of the committee. 

Mr. William Reynolds, the field secretary of the con- 
vention, made a brief report of his work for the year, 
Showing that he has attended twenty-two state, five 
provincial, and ten county conventions, held five insti- 
tutes, and made addresses in twenty-six cities. At eight 
state conventions in the South he.was accompanied by 
Professor H. M. Hamill, normal secretary of the Illinois 
association, who also assisted at four institutes and did 
other valuable work. Mrs, W. F. Crafts was with him 
in Manitoba. Wherever he went he was warmly received, 
and succeeded in his mission of arousing and directing 
interest in organized Sunday-school work. 

Chairman Jacobs called attention to the needs of the 
work for next year, among which were: (1) Another 
field worker to attend conventions in the East and South 
next winter and spring, while Mr. Reynolds gives his 
whole time to the far West and North; (2) «a colored 
secretary for the Southern States, who would have been 
appointed before but for lack of funds; (8) a correspond- 
ing secretary, to attend to the immense correspondence 
and other work preparatory to next year’s conyentions, 
To do all this will require about three thousand dollars 
more than the available pledges now in the committee’s 
hands. The chairman was directed to carry out the last 
two projects, and the first, provided the funds can be 
secured, 

The action of last year, fixing the date of the Inter- 
national Convention in June, was reconsidered, and it 
was resolved to hold the Seventh International Conven- 
tion in St. Louis on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
morning, August 31 to September 2, 1893, and the 
World’s Sunday-school Convention at the same place on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, September 4-6. The 
representation was fixed, as before, at four times the 
electoral votes of the states, with a proportionate repre- 
sentation (about one to 150,000) for the territories and 
provinces. It was resolved that the delegates to the 
International Convention be the delegates to the World’s 
Convention, and that all foreign delegates to the World’s 
Convention be invited to seats in the International Con- 
vention. 

A program committee of five was provided for, to con- 
sist of the chairman, with two members from the executive 
committee, and two from the World’s Convention Com- 
mittee, to prepare the program for both conventions. 
Except for the differing business interests to be treated 
at the morning sessions, the program of the two conven- 
tions will be practically continuous, 

A resolution was adopted commemorative of the death 
of the Rev. Samuel W. Clark, the late representative 
from New Jersey. 

It was decided to prepare a brief statement of the na- 
ture and object of the International Convention, and its 
relation to its auxiliary organizations and to the various 
churches. 

At the public conference, one of the sessions of which 
was held on a steamboat provided by the courtesy of 


Dr. W. A. Duncan and the Chautauqua Steamboat | 
| clo’h, pp. viii, 192. New York: Anson D. F. Randolpu & Co. Price, 
$! 50. 


Company’s Officials, the principal salbject of discussion 
was the proposed Sunday-school building at the Worid’s 
Columbian Exposition. Mr. Jacobs gave a history of 
the project up to the time of the conference. 


descriptive of the proposed building and its objects, with | Price, $1.25 
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| The Spiritual Athlete, and How he Trains 


A circular | 


| 


plans for rai~ing the twenty-five thousand dollars needed 
to build it, had been sent out early in the year. In re- 
sponse to this, about fifteen hundred dollars in cash and 
good pledges had been received. A large number of 
correspondents at once raised the question of the open- 
ing of the Exposition on Sunday, and stated that, in 
that event, they could have nothing to do with the plan. 
Now that the action of Congress has apparently settled 
the question in favor of closing the gates on Sunday, it is 
too late to secure space within the grounds. But a build- 
ing outside the gates is at least as desirable, in Mr. 
Jacobs’s opinion, as one within, especially if the gates 
are to be closed on Sunday. It is needed (1) as a model 
Sunday-school building; (2) as an auditorium for Sun- 
day-school and other religious meetings, to seat fifteen 
hundred or two thousand persons; (3) as a headquarters 
for Christian people; (4) as a center for evangelistic 
work, 

The conference decided that it was both wise and 
practicable to attempt the erection of such a building, 
and that at least fifty thousand dollars ought to be 
raised at once by the Sunday-schools of America for 
that purpose. A representative committee of about 
thirty members was appointed ‘to collect funds, with an 
auxiliary committee of ladies interested in primary 
work. A central coramittee of five—B. F. Jacobs, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; E. A. Hough, Jackson, Michigan; Marion 
Laurance, Toledo, Ohio; T. B. Sweet, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; and W. A. Duncan, Syracuse, New York—was 
éntrusted with the work of erecting the building. The 
method of advertising for competitive plans will be ad- 
hered to. The site for the building will be jist outside 
the main western entrance to the grounds. A|l Sunday- 
schools and friends of the project are urged to send their 
contributions at once to Mr. R. W. Hare, treasurer, 240 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 

Phillipsburg, N. J. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———__— 

[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan* 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
persona! letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor, 


BOOKS FOR THE QUIET HOUR* 


The object of the latest book by an American essayist 
who has now become almost a veteran preacher and 
bookmaker—The Sources of Consolation in Human Life, 
by the Rev. William Rounseville Alger—-is sufficiently 
indicated by its title. The author would lead the thoughts 
of the weary, the struggling, the bereaved, the doubting, 
or those who feel that the burden of years is heavily come 
upon them, up to the contemplation of those deeply 
philosophical and broadly religious thoughts of Provi- 
dence and of optimism which are peculiarly developed 
and strengthened by a life of trial, rightly used. His 
chapters are for the hours when the reader, why her 
young or old, tires of the daily paper, the instructive 
biography, the alert scientific treatise, or even the con- 
troversial essay on some deep theme, and calls for soul- 
food. Mr. Alger, as is well known, has been for a lifetime 
intentionally identified with progressive or destructive 
movements in religion; but here, as in his Genius of 
Solitude, Friendships of Women, etc., he is seldom 
polemical or denominational, but addresses general 
readers, of many creeds, in words that seek general 
acceptance. Few contemporary essayists have a 
smoother or clearer style, and the language is made 
a vehicle for the presentation of the writer's maturest 
reflections on the mysteries and opportunities of life, 
and the discipline of sorrow. He has himself experi- 
enced those bereavements which at first seem so bitter; 


* The Sources of Consolation in Human Life. By William Rounse- 


ville Alger. 73445 inches, cloth, pp. x, 437. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, Price, $1.50. 


Echoes from a Sanctusry. By Henry White. 7%4x5% inches, 


By W. A. Bodell. 
7% x5 inches, cloth, pp. 86. New York: Fleming H. Revell Cum- 
pany. Price, 50 cents, 

The Being of God as Unity and Trinity. By Philip H. Steenstra. 


.<S inches, cloth, pp. vi, 269. ton : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 





his professional career has been unusually varied in 
many ways; and he has passed (it may properly be said) 
through mental clouds such as do not overhang most 
lives. From this personal experience, and from a con- 
stant fondness for character-study displaying itself in 
spirituality and action, he has learned how to suggest to 
othérs the lessons he has studied for himself. In his 
ecclesiastical, theological, or creedal view he stands 
apart from both Austin Phelps and Horace Bushnell; 
but, as denominationalism vanishes in the presence of a 
common sorrow or an overpowering spiritual duty, so 
the writings of all three men have found a catholic wel- 
come, and, read once, are likely to be re-read in chosen 
passages. 

The late Rev. Henry White’s Echoes from a Sanctuary, 
though a feebler book, is not without occasional helpful- 
ness and suggestiveness, The author’s lack of reading, 
in comparison with Mr, Alger’s wide store of intellectual 
fruit, is shown not only in the fewness of apt allusions, 
but also in a certain verbosity, or groping failure to per- 
ceive and use the best word for the given thought. The 
thought, however, is unquestionably earnest, sincere, and 
tender; the pages of Mr. White’s book can be read 
quickly without leaving any merely superficial impres- 
sion; and the prevalent hortatory element will in itself 
be a useful thing in some ways, There is no super- 
ciliousness, but a truth with which wise preachers and 
writers grow familiar, in the remark that some diffuse- 
ness, apparent thinness, or repetitious utterance, is often 
necessary in imparting information or giving help, spir- 
itual or other. Just as, in speech, a slow iteration or 
paraphrastic enlargement is sometimes needed if we 
would be effective, so, even in the printed page, not all 
readers find an epigrammatic style the most useful. 

Mr. W. A. Bodell, however, in his discussion of The 
Spiritual Athlete, and How He Trains, adopts that other 
method, which, in a little book like his, is permissible 
and desirable. His brief chapters are pithy, paradoxi- 
cal, outspoken; they seek to convince by startling, and 
to stir up by such ringing exhortations as might befit a 
gymnasium or a training-track. In elegance of diction 
he falls (and intentionally) below Mr. White, and far be- 
low Mr. Alger; but his book is a good one to set Christians 
thinking, or, better still, working. One of his brightest 
pages is that in which he addresses those whose business 
it is to tell others what to do. 

The fourth volume on the present list belongs to the 
realm of metaphysical theology, not to that of reflection, 
moral suggestion, or vitalizing revivalism. There is, 
however, a practical element, even in the avowedly 
philosophical discussions of Professor Steensfra’s The 
Being of God as Unity and Trinity; for the author 
seeks to give his readers a deeper sense of the actuality 
and the fitness of the theistic argument. The Father, 
he says, stands for inevitable law; the Son for merciful 
love; and the Spirit for the combined influence of the 
two essentials in the moral and physical universe. He 
seems to push too far, as regards both advisability and 
the known facts of religious history, the claim that the 
perception of theism, in any true sense, cannot be had 
without the perception of the considerations here set 
forth. 





The critical art probably employs more than it ought 
of the best faculty of our times. There attends its culti- 
vation the peril that we may come to care more for criti- 
cism than for production, and thus sink into an Alexan- 
drian condition, in which scholiasts and grammarians 
shall bear rule, the bramble-bush lording it over the trees 
of the forest. But the works of such writers as Augus- 
tine Birrell belong to a type of criticism which is itself 
production. Asa member of Parliament and a lawyer, 
he has chosen professional titles for his volumes, The 
two series of his Obiter Dicta are now succeeded by Res 
Judicate, a series of twelve essays, of which. eight deal 
with English authors,—Richardson, Gibbon, Cowper, 
Borrow, Newman, Matthew Arnold, Hazlitt, and Lamb, 
—and one with Sainte-Beuve. One and all they are 
hearty appreciations of the strong points of the writers 
with whom they deal. Mr. Birrell has no vocation to 
ruin or belittle established | reputations. He has a 
catholic taste in literature. ‘He has as fair an eye for 
the robust John Bullism and rampant Protestantism of 
George Borrow as for the delicate subtlety of Newman. 
Of the latter he says: ‘‘ Newman always aims at effect, 
and never misses it. He writes as an orator speaks,— 
straight at you. His object is to convince, and to, con- 
vince you by engaging your attention, exciting your 
interest, enlivening your fancy. . . . Both Burke and 
Newman, despite their subtlety and learning and super- 
refinement, their love of fine points, and their splendid 
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capacity for stating them in language so 
apt as to make one’s admiration breath- 
less, took very broad, common-sense, 
matter-of-fact views of humanity, and ever 
had the ordinary man and woman in mind 
as they spoke and wrote. ... Dr. Newman, 
recluse though he is, has always got the 
world stretched out before him; its un- 
ceasing roar sounds in his ear as does the 
roar of ocean in the far inland shell.” 
Next to the paper on Newman, that on 
Cowper is the finest; and Mr. Birrell, like 
Goldwin Smith, believes his “ madness in 
its origin had no more to do with religion 
than with the binomial theorem.” Of the 
three more miscellaneous essays, that on 
Nationality is an apology for the Home 
Rule policy for Ireland. That on Authors 
in Court traces the history of copyright in 
the legal theory and practice of England. 
It concludes with a prophecy that America 
never will grant international copyright, 
which is retracted in a note. But he still 
doubts “ whether the book-buying public 
across the water, who were willing to buy 
Obiter Dicta for twelve cents, will give a 
dollar for Res Judicatw.” (63 4} inches, 
pp. viii, 308. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 


The hold of Thomas Paine upon the 
minds of persons of moderate intellectual 
or spiritual development continues to be 
strong, asthe yearsgoby. Withina month 
have appeared new cheap editions, at half 
a dollar apiece, of his Political Works and 
his Theological Works respectively ; while 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway has now com- 
pleted and published a full Lifeof Thomas 
Paine, in two handsome volumes, addressed 
to readers of somewhat greater intelligence 
than that of those to whom The Age of 
Reason seems a masterpiece. Mr.Conway 
is right in thinking that Paine has suffered 
unjustly from prejudice or, ignorance, 


affecting not only his theological oppo- |, 


nents, but also writers like Leslie Stephen 
or John Fiske, whose agreement with 
prevalent Christian doctrines is as slight 
as Mr. Conway’s, or as Paine’s own, It 
is well, therefore, that the public should 
be given a chance to read a detailed eulogy 
of a noted man, written intelligently after 
due examination of many sources of infor- 
mation, American, English, and French. 
Mr. Conway has no trouble, of course, in 
showing that Paine was a firm deist, not 
an atheist; that his political writings were 
strong enough to frighten England and 
France, and to help the colonial cause at 
home; and that he was notva dirty mon- 
strosity. But the author is less successful 
in seeking to show that Paine induced 
Washington to favor separation from 
Britain; or that his theological writings 
are entitled to respect because less radical 
in their hostility to Christianity than many 
later attacks which are far less notorious. 
(2 vols, 96 inches, cloth, pp. xvii, 380; 
iv,489. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Price, $5.00.) 


A double interest attaches to the late 
Professor Lewis F. Stearns’s life of Henry 
Boyntop Smith, in the American Religious 
Leaders series. The book is the last work 
of a young theological professor from 
whom much was expected, and who al- 
ready, as teacher at Bangor and author 
of a commendable work on The Evidence 
of Christian Experience, had been an influ- 
ence in American religious life. Henry B. 
Smith, as all his pupils well know, was 
one of the best equipped of American 
seminary teachers, who, though he left 
no adequate representation, in book form, 
of a learning both comprehensive and ac- 
curate, or of his fresh and strong think- 
ing, was potent in the life-work of many 
a Union graduate, and was one of the 
men most successful in making the quar- 
terly periodicals of Presbyterianism what 


‘they were twenty or thirty years ago. The 


story of his industrious and useful life is 
here told. both interestingly and ade- 
quately, though in that tone of almost 
continual and often uncritical commenda- 
tion which too frequently appears in biog- 
raphies of masters written by disciples. 
When, for instance, a grossly inadequate 
notice of one of Emerson’s principal books 
is cited as a proof of Professor Smith’s 
remarkable power of writing concise 
characterizations in brief reviews (which 
Professor Stearns elsewhere condemns) the 
reader feels that the writer’s discretion 
occasionally yielded to his loyal admira- 
tion of his subjeet. (7454 inches, cloth, 
pp. v, 368. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
and Company. Price; $1.25.) 

If Professor Hiram Corson’s Primer of 
English Verse had been entitled Considera- 
tions of Certain Elements in English Verse 
it could have been given considerable 
praise. As a comprehensive treatment of 
the poetic art in English it is unsatisfac- 
tory ; as an intelligent discussion of some 
poetic principles and products it is worth 
study. It avoids the imaginative intrica- 
cies of Sidney Lanier’s well-known work; 
but it is so afraid of seeming to-claim that 
the Latin or Greek prosodical scheme can 
be’ transferred to English that it even 
abandons the use of the terms trochee, 
iambus, anapest,and dactyl. These pages 
may be read by persons interested in the 
subject; but Gummere’s Hand-book of 
Poetics (1885) is a better book for the col- 
lege class-room, and Parsons’s English 
Versification (1891) a better book for high- 
school and academy use. (745 inches, 
cloth, pp.iv, 232. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. Price, $1.10.) 


England has had, for some years, two 
expurgated volumes: of ‘selections from 
Walt Whitman ; but that much discussed 
writer always insisted, until just before 
his death, that Americans should read the 
unmitigated Leaves of Grass or none. 
Some months ago, however, he allowed 
Arthur Stedman (son of the poet) to 
make a book of Selected Poems from his 
writings, omitting the indecent or sudo- 
rific preachments. The book is just about 
like Rossetti’s or Rhys’s similar volumes, 
and, of course, leaves the same impression : 
that Whitman was, at his best, a strong, 
characteristic, and artificially original 
glorifier of comradeship, patriotism, and 
progress, who was destitute of spirituality 
in genius and (for the most part) of art 
in poetic expression. (75 inches, cloth. 
New York: Charles L. Webster and Com- 
pany. Price, 75 cents.)* 





The stories composing Mr, F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s A Day at Laguerre’s and Other 
Days: Nine Sketches, need not detain one 
long; the magazines are full of equally 
good work, which, though far superior to 
the tales printed in Godey’s or Graham’s 
forty years ago, is happily so common, 
nowadays, as to call for no remark. But 
since the book is proffered as a peculiarly 
handsome specimen of priuting, it may 
here be mentioned for the sake of the 
observation that heavy-faced type, high- 
priced ink, and good paper, are largely 
nullified by the absence of spacing be- 
tween the lines. These black pages tire a 
strong eye in fifteen minutes,—a remark 
hardly applicable to any really artistic 
piece of typography. (7}>6 inches, 
cloth, pp. vi, 190. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Company. Price, $1.25.) 


“Latin America” has become so timely 


to the nations south of,us is sufficient to 
filla longshelf. Of all these, the publica- 
tions issued by the United States Govern- 
ment are the most valuable; but there 
is a place for such popular accounts— 
delineative rather than  statistical—as 
compose, Maturin M. Ballou’s Equatorial 
America, the seventh in a series of books 
of travel that has hit the popular taste. 
(7453 inches, cloth, pp. x, 371. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. Price, 
$1.25.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A few announcements of new books for 
the autumn publishing season are begin- 
ning to appear. Mr, Whittier will collect 
his poems of the past six years under the 
title of At Sundown, a title which fitly 
joins the list of old men’s books of Ameri- 
can verse, such as Longfellow’s Ultima 
Thule and In the Harbor, Holmes’s The 
Iron Gate, or Higginson’s The Afternoon 
Landscape. Mr. Timothy Cole’s fine and 
faithful woodcut reproductions of paint- 
ings by the old Italian masters will be 
gathered from The Century in a hand- 
some volume. The Appletons announce 
a revised edition of the late W. H. Hern- 
don’s grimly accurate life of Lincoln, to 
which an introduction will be contributed 
by Horace White, of the New York Even- 
ing Post, who knew Lincoln well, and is 
the master of an unusually terse and 
graphic biographical style. The same 
firm announces, in an elaborate military 
series, studies of Zachary Taylor, by 
General O. O. Howard; Washington, by 
General Bradley T. Johnson; R. E. Lee, 
by his son Fitzhugh; and Hancock, by 
General F. A. Walker. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School, Fimes.és given-each week, » The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies, Advertisers ure free to examine 
the subscriplion list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, , An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue fora year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All udvertising, however, 
conditioned onanuppearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
oan the regular rates. 


SPECIAL > NOTICES. 


False econom is ‘practiced by people 
who buy inferior articles of food because cheaper 
than standard goods. Infants are entitled to the 
best food obtainable. It is a fact that the Gail 
Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk 
is me oe infant food. Your grocer and druggist 
keep it 
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“ Book for Feat a het 
Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains 4 a 
carefulcom pt ation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 
the circulation rgting of every one, and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters pertainin 
to the business of advertising. Address ROWELL’ 
ADVERTISING _BUREA U. 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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a topic, in these-days of Pan-American 
Congresses, reciprocity, and the Chicago | 4 
Exposition, that the number of books, 
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Friendship 


Master- Passion. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friend- 
ship, and its Place as a Force in the World. 
By H. Clay Trumbull, author of «‘ Kadesh- 
Barnea,” “The Bl Covenant, ” “Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,”’ ete. 
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> Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its 
4| treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 
9) ough as it is attractive. The claim is boldly 
q)| made that friendship has been a more po- 
9) tent factor in the world’s forces than any 
’ other sentiment or passion, not excepti m4 
4| ambition, avarice, or love; and the a 
9) of this thesis are presented. in detail, 
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I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Priend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship 
in History, including all the L songs epoch- 
makers in the realms of roy won 
religious progress, struggle for civil li 

philosophy, and poet This book, al 

in its second edition, is sure ofa wide Seal j 
ing, for its topic is of universal interest. ip 


“Ttisa thensurus ¢ of information about friend- 
ship. One hesitates to whether it is richer |§ 
in keen analyses and definition or in Ly 
tive — and quotation. As one sees bh . 
the ‘ mas as d the think 
the ontlan. * fre ruling, and indeedall the 
est events of histor Be Se ey being | or 
*Oh, it’s a mere friendship !’"— bs 
(Washington). 





A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lisher, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MY LADY’S WINDOW. Ner-. 40 cents! 
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COMBINED. 


400 PAGES, 438 HYMNS, 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. each by mail. 
Words, $20 per 100 ; 22c. each by mail. 


The John Church Co., |The Biglow & Main Co, 


74 West 4th St., Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St , New York. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. | 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 1 on emg weekly 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 
ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5. 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or (4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance, 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copics (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

Yor five or more copies in a package to one address, 
HO cents eachi.- A package thus sent is addressed to 
one a only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers foraciub may be ordered sent porty 
to iffdividual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
8 


r 
‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-oflice, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
"kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
focse clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
character. : The free copies for package clubs cannot 
wee sent separately, but will be Included in the 


"Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and tie rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools (hat are open during only a portion of the 

‘ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

e as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, sopacatety, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the priceof the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term,or twenty- 
five cents for three months, , 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aciuh subscription is renewed by some other pér- 
son than the one whe sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by............... ERASE Pee: . 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber heyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Menewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the poper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will he 
sent free, upon application. 


’ vA 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
oounteles embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which juclude postage: 

One copy, one year, Sshillings. 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6shillings each, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
Se aryery ed to one address, whichever may be preferred 

¥ the subscribers. ° 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Tlodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster ltow, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOUN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O, Box 1550. 
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“*=LOOK HERE.<ow 


Hundreds of dignified ladies and gentlemen are 
clearing from to 650 per week, taking orders for 
@ar Columbus Book,—not the result of one 
man’s mind, but the combined effarts of Washington 
Irving William Robertson, James G. Blaine, Ban 
croft, ‘McMaster, Lossing, Grant, Sherman, and an 
introduction by Murat Halstead, 890 pases. l4colored 
plates, 400 beautiful pictures. Special outfit on appli- 
cation. Think quick. Address, 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia. 
IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 4m 
The best and 





» easiest running, rapid as 
~. Endorsed by the Clergy 
literary people. Send for 
Nlustrated yi Agents 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., Gll Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 





AGENTS ‘i Kiiidices BOOKS. 
Splendid terms te workers. Send for illustra- 


ted circulars to American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis. or Cincinnatt. 


TALKS TO CHILDREN ABOUT JESUS. 

Oneofthe most popular books ever published. Sells 
atsivht. Creditgiven. Freight paid, tbook for the 
holiday, Age ts wanted a'so for other books and 
Ribles. R. HW. Woodward & Co., Baltimore. Md. 


PAYING THING for Agentsis our PHOTO- 
GRAPH FAMILY RY PICTURE. 
We give you liberal terms. Address Dept. «. 
©. P. OORY & ae ane 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


» sPULPIT. FURNITURE, 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 








Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Bosten, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, Mw & 246 8. 24 St., Phila, Pa, 


ANNERS, FOR, SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, 








or merino. 
ds, 75e. Send for illus. price-li 
C. A, HABT & CO., 133 N. 3d St, Phila., Pa, 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 


SISCO B . Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Sune PEL 
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IANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, aD. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINCINNATI. O., U, 8. A. 
BELLG, PEALSAND CHIMES. 
Mipricce ana Terms Free. Name thie paper. 

‘OIL—LIME—ELECTRIC 


MACI LANTERNS, 


STEREOPTICONS 
No 
™ _3.B, Colt & 00. 16 Beekman St. iow York 


’ 


AND VIEWS. 


Chandeliers °"..aDweilings 


We makea ay of charch light- 
ing. Our Empire burner has no equal. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 

No. 36 South 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS 


EXCEL IN. BEAUTY, TONE, & TOUCH. 














FOR ALL MEN. 

Sovenages of men cycle—Few too old, few too young— 
all the world will cycle next year—bettcr berin this year 
—cf course you'll ride the guaranteed Columbia. 

Finest cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
pat veg two 2-ct. stamps. l’ope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 

ork, Chicago, 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


every element of nutrition in proportion, 
in order that the growing child may receive 
nourishment ‘that egg a Das op growth of 
muscle, bone and . Horlick’s Malted Milk 
is such a food, it is made of the best cows’ milk 


combined with wheat and barley, specially 
prepared and adapted to the needs of the 


Healthy 


growing baby, who when fed upon it (not 
over-fed), is far less liable to attacks of Cholera- 
Infantum and Marasmus than when other arti- 
ficial or starchy foods are used. 


Babies 


in good health are never cross and peevish. 
Fretful days and restless nights are often the 
symptoms of coming trouble. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS, 


e lump and strong 
Fair 9 Fhildren are as- 
sured by the use of Ridge’s 
Food. it does not-produce a 
puffy, flabby skin, but good 
flesh with plenty of bone and 
muscle. In cans, 35¢ and up, 
4 sizes. Sold by druggists. 


—_———— ————— 
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Tea and 

Lamps, Castors, Silver Butter, 

and Cake Dishes, Silver T 

Knives, Forks, Crayons, 
International Dictionanes, etc.,(: ven Free with $12, 
815, $30, $40 orders. For full articulars, address 

HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, 

P.O. Bax 280. Si and 33 Vesey St.. NewYork, 


NSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put upin1. 
tin cans at 7fc. STHPHEN F, WHITMAN &SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of eopers. Your 
Grocer onght to have it on sale, Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa, 





Boston Linen, Boston Bond, and 
OUT OF; Bunker Mill are ge oe in quality 

ond moderate in price. If yo 1r stationer 
PAPER does not keep them, rend 6c, for samples, 

Samuel ard Co., Boston, Mass. 








A Household Remedy. 


A.tcock’s Porous Piasters are the only 
reliable plasters ever produced. Fragrant, 
clean, inexpensive, and never failing; they 
fully meet all the requirements,of a house- 


hold remedy, and should always be kept 


on hand. . 


and around the 


tation. Ask for ALLcock’s, and 


Books of the Bible Analyzed. 


Analyzed. 
welcome and efficient ai 





E. F. COBB, Leck Box 


induce you to atcept a substitute. 


For the Relief of Weak Back, Weak 
Muscles, Lameness, Stiff or Enlarged Joints, 
Pains in the Chest, Small of the Back 


Hips, Strains, Stitches, 


and all Local Pains, Allcock’s Porous 
Plasters are unequalled. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresen- 


let no solicitation or explanation 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. — 
OKS 0 ; 
By A. Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Seminary. By mail, 21c. 
To facilitate study of the Bible, every student should have at hand President Schultze’s 
Of it The Interior, Chicago, has said : 
“In this small, paper-bound book the sacred writings are briefly analyzed, in order, for use in homes 
and Sabbath-schools, the purpose being to impart an intelligent idea of the gencral contents and character 


of the several books. Any student of the Bible finds himself benefited by a frequent perusal of this little 
book, his interest being rekindled, and his knowledge freshened and confirmed.” 


* The Bible in a nutshell,” * Bird's-eye view of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the 
Bible,” are some of the expressions made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 
Religious papers, without exception, have most heartily recommended it as a 

to Bible reading and study. 
ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 CENTS. 
To aid its introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for large: lots. 


FIVE COPTES, POSTPF AID. $1.00. 


992, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An artificial food for babies should contain - 


d Silver Wat hee FREE. 
tifall seed Doses rated ins, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


MAN. 
[By Henry Vaughan.]} 


Weighing the stedfastness and state 
f some mean things which here below reside 
Where birds, like watchful clocks, the noise- 
less date 
And intercourse of time divide ; 
Where bees at night get home and hive; and 
flowers, 
Early as well as late, 
Rise with the sun, and set in the same bowers ;— 


I would (said I) my God would give 
The staidness of these things to Man! Forthese 
To his divine appointments ever cleave, 
And no new business breaks their peace ; 
The birds nor sow nor reap, yet sup and dine; 
The flowers without clothes live; 
Yet Solomon was never drest so fine. 


Man hath still either toys or care; 
He hath no root nor to one place is tied, 
But ever restless and irregular 

About this Earth doth run and ride. 
He knows he hath a home, but scarce knows 

where ; ~ 
He says it is so far, 

That he hath quite forgot how to go there, 


He knocks at all doors, strays and roams, 
Nay, hath not so much wit as some stones have, 
Which in the darkest nights point to their 

homes, 

By some hid sense their Maker gave ; 

Man is the shuttle, to whose winding quest 
And passage through these looms 
God ordered motion, but ordained no rest, 





FACTS AND THEORIES. 


[William C, Prime, LL.D.,in the New York Journal 
of Commerce.) 

A loss which I met with a few days ago 
suggests a subject of no small interest in 
these times of rapid theorizing from single 
or few facts. I was fishing on the lower 


slope of the mountain, where a stream 


descending a ravine comes out into Lan- 
deff Valley. The place is little known, 
nd very few human feet have ever trod- 

n the banks of this brook except at 

e distance below where I was. There 

a hollow, where the trees of the pri- 
me¥al forest were not so densely congre< 
gated, and through which the stream 
flowed more slowly. Near it, on quite a 
broad \ level, was a somewhat striking 
arrangement of small boulders, forming 
a eurved wall, It is probable that these 
mark ain ancient course of the stream, or 
they may have been the deposit of a flood 
in some:sudden “cloud burst’ long ago. 
But they might also suggest the question 
whether \they were not laid in such a 
regular curve by the hands of men. If 
they are the remains of an ancient build- 
ing, who were the builders? A thousand 
conjectures may follow, and theories with- 
out number be constructed. 

The appearance of the spot was so pe- 
culiar that ‘we, the Doctor and I, sat down 
on two of the stones, and conversed about 
them. While we talked, I stretched my- 
self out at fill length, my feet resting on 
the next stone. I lay on my back, and 
looked up at the blue, seen in patches 
through the branches. Once or twice, 
when the Doctor said something which 
demanded untisual exertion in replying, 
I turned on my right side, and faced 
him. 

When I left; heme in the morning I 
had, among other things in my pocket, 
three coins,—ancient Roman, third-brass 
coins, of no special interest or rarity. One 
was of the Empexor Constantine and two 
were of the Empefor Valens, all of them 
coins of which sp@cimens are more com- 
mon than are any} United States copper 
coins of the last cemtury. 

When I reached home in the e®ening, 
those coins were missing. There is small 
doubt that they slip,ped out of the pocket 
when I was lying on that rock. 

If hereafter, in tirmes when the valley 
shall be populous, any antiquarian shall 
chance on that strange arrangement of 
stones, and be induced to theorize about 
it, if he makes a little search he may 
chance to find amo/ng them a coin of 
Constantine the Gres&tt. What will then 
be his convictions as to the wall of stones? 
If the Romans were nyt here once to leave 
their coins lying abovit, how is it possible 
to account for the pre'sence of that bit of 
minted copper in cl/ose relation with the 
stone wall? t 

Let no one say it i-s a wild fancy to sup- 
pose any one will bytild atheory of ancient 
Roman inhabitants here on such a single 
incidént. More foolish things than that 
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have been done. One of the greatest of 
modera philosophers demonstrated the 
extreme antiquity of mankind in the Nile 
Valley, from pottery found by boring deep 
jnto the soil under the fallen statue of 
Rameses at Mitrahenny. He neglected 
to consider the fact that the statue had 
once stood on a stone foundation, laid far 
down in the soil, that it was floated to its 

edestal in a deep canal, and that the pot- 
tery belonged to the men who dug the pit 
for the foundation. It would make an 
interesting, an extended, and a very valu- 
able book, if one would gather the history 
of the theories which have been formed 
on supposed facts, and shattered when the 
truth became known. It would be equally 
interesting, if men would only do it, to 
examine the supposed facts, and learn 
how shaky they are, on which repose 
many now accepted theories. It is the 
habit of our time to ignore the lessons of 
experience. Each generation of theorists, 
knowing how mistaken have been all pre- 
ceding generations, fondly believes itself 
wise beyond mistake, and cannot realize 
that in the future it will probably be 
ranked with the old errorists, 

Nothing will arrest or change this. It 
is human to theorize and to err in doing 
it. But individuals may be taught cau- 
tion in forming their own theories, and in 
accepting the published theories of others. 
Men are too fearful of being ridiculed if 
they hesitate to believe the newly an- 
nounced discoveries of the scientists. That 
fear leads sometimes to serious and disas- 
trous results. It operates to suspend in- 
vestigation in the right direction, and 
blocks the advance of knowledge. The 
dogmatic character of much modern 
science leads diffident but able men to 
submit in silence to theories which they 
know to be based on doubtful statements 
of fact. It is a serious question for all of 
us whether, for example, medical science 
is making progress forward or backward. 
The new notion of microbes as the cause 
of disease, and of the transmission of dis- 
eases, has been forced into medical instruc- 
tion, and adopted by a large portion of the 
medical profession. It may be true,‘and 
it may be false. The facts are too few, 
the observations have been too limited, 
especially on thequestion whether microbes 
are ‘the cause, or only the accompaniment, 
or the effect, of disease, Human comfort 
and life are dependent on medical science, 
and itis of the highest importance that 
its researches should not be suspended by 
the adoption of a new theory until that 
theory is established by incontestable 
demonstration. 

The presence in any place of a coin of 
an ancient Roman Emperor is an interest- 
ing fact. The question how it came there 
is the important question to be answered. 
Not very long ago such a coin was shown 
by one whose honesty and veracity were 
unquestionable, with the statement that it 
came from a lump of coal thrown on the 
fire. The evidence of art on the coin was 
conclusive as to its age. It was a genuine 
coin, struck about fifteen hundred years 
ago. But the coal must have been a pretty 
solid lump, deep down in the earth, long 
before that date. Therefore there was 
clearly an error in the statement that it 
came out of the coal. It had seemed to 
come out of it. It fell from the grate. 
That was the truth, but its presence could 
be accounted for in various ways. Pos- 
sibly it had fallen among the coal, much 
as my coins fell out of my pocket. 

There have been instances in which 
honest enthusiastic investigators have been 
deceived by malicious frauds. Some such 
have been discovered and exposed. How 
many remain unexposed who can tell? 
There was the case of the learned German 
geologist who was deceived by manufac- 
tured “fossils,” and published an elaborate 
book illustrating and describing them. 
There have been detections of laborers, 
engaged in excavations, who have sold 
false stone axes and other supposed pre- 
historic objects, as their own finds, to geol- 
ogist visitors. It is remarkable that men 
accept “ facts” of the highest importance 
with so little hesitation and on such flimsy 
evidence. The books are full of such 
supposed facts, on which theories are con- 
structed, and published as absolutely 
demonstrated, Aman of no mean abilities, 
given to study, will reject as worthless the 
testimony of Moses on any and every sub- 
ject, but yield his belief at once to the 
statement that De-this and Le-that, men 
of whose veracity he knows nothing, have 
found works of human art in positions 
which prove that Moses was a romancer. 
In short, when analysis is made of the 
testimony on which a great part of modern 





theoretic science is built, when the laws 
‘of evidence are consu and applied to 
this testimony, it is astonishing to find 
how weak ‘and untrustworthy much of it 
is. The principle which the laws of evi- 
dence recognize is that a witness, however 
honest, is always liable to be prejudiced 
in favor of his interest. If he have a pet 
theory he an f be honestly unable. to see 
facts opposed to it, and honestly able to 
think-he sees facts which favor it. It is 
no insult to such a witness to doubt him. 
It is no insult to any witness to insist on 
subjecting him to cross-examination, 





THE LITERARY LIFE. 


[Walter Besant, in The Forum.] 


There would seem nothing lower or 
more miserable than the lot of those who 
try to earn a livelihood by the production 
of bad fiction. But there is asmall—ypow 
rapidly decreasing—class more miserable 
still, It is the class which lives by manu- 
facturing books not wanted. The maker 
of books—the man who first brought the 
name of “author” into contempt—is still 
with us, but he is rare. Heaven knows 
what first induced that man to make a 
book. He has no charm of style; he has 
neither fancy nor imagination nor wit nor 
humor; he cannot call up tears or laugh- 
ter; he cannot arrest the attention; he 
never writes books that any human being 
cares to read; he spoils every subject 
which he touches; he bungles, blunders, 
and plunders, No one knows how or why 
he ever gets a commission to make any 
one of his books, but he does; he gets 
paid forevery book,—fifty pounds, seventy- 
five pounds, a hundred pounds. He is 
always impecunious ; he lives from hand 
to mouth; the “‘ Royal Literary Fund” 
regards him as a pensioner, so regular are 
his applications. When things are very 
hard, he sends round the begging letter. 
Wretched, miserable, servile trade! You 
may see the few who remain in it at the 
British Museum reading-room,- With the 
spread of education their occupation will 
vanish, The time has come when all the 
world can write at least as well as these 
poor denizens of Grub Street: The time 
has come when only’ those who have a 
thing to say will secure a’hearing. . . . 

There are but few who can afford to live 
by writing novels, plays, poems, essays, or 
the like. Most true; and, whatever hap- 
pens, the number must always remain 
comparatively’few. But the literary life 
can be ¢arried on with many other things, 
—in the civil service, for instance,—with 
any pursuit which does not demand all 
pre, during all the day. One of 
our living poets is a solicitor; two others 
are in the civil service; one of our living 
novelists is a grower of fruit for the Lon- 
don markets; another was for twenty 
years the secretary of a society. Of other 
successful writers the larger number are 
journalists. So let them continue. Far 
better, though it limit the production, 
than to join the crowd of those who have 
to besiege publishers’ doors and to beg 
humbly for better terms. 

No encouragements to the literary life? 
Of outside encouragement, none, none, 
none. Why, then, this rush, this compe- 
tition, this ardent yearning, which draws 
thousands to try their fortune, year after 
year, with poem, novel, or with play? 
Hundreds, thousands, of manuscripts. are 
on their travels at this moment from pub- 
lisher to publisher. One recognizes them 
by the marks on the outside page. This 
number shows the hand of the house; this 
mark reveals the fact that another house 
has refused it, and so on. Why is 3t, if 
there are no encouragements? There are 
two reasons. The first, the simplest, the 
reason which accounts for ninety-nine out 
of every hundred, is that it seems, of all 
ways of making money, the easiest. Girls 
especially are gifted with the facile pen. 
They all want money; they want to be 
independent; they envy the girl who 
makes her own income and lives as she 
pleases. To write a novel seems the easi- 
est way. They do write that novel; they 
glow with anticipation of success; tlien 
comes the time of bitterness and of disap- 
pointment. Needless to say, they find 
that the way to fame and fortune is notso 
easy asitseems. The belief that money 
is easily made by literature,—that is the 
chief reason why these thousands of pens 
in these islands are rushing, flying, driving 
across the everlasting plains—the endless 
prairie—of paper. 

But it is not the only reason. There 
remains the man or woman born for the 





work. His gift may be small, his vein 





slender; but. he is a man of letters from 
his youth upward. The encouragement 
to him is that writing is the breath of 
his life; he must say what is in‘ him; 
he has a message of some kind; he 
has a power of some kind; if he can- 
not preach, he can paint; language to him 
is a force, an instrument, a vehicle, un- 
known to the vulgar; words and phrases 
are living things; a happy turn rejoices 
him ; an unexpected phrase fills him with 
joy. He knows the meaning of + and 
form,—happy if he is not carried by love 
of style so far as to forget that style is 
nothing if there is nothing behind it,—as 
fine clothes are nothing without a living 
body beneath them. ‘To him writing isa 
continual joy when—which is ‘not always 
—he can command his thoughts and force 
them under the yoke of language. This 
exercise of force makes writing a struggle 
as well as a joy. There is battle in it; 
there is defeat, there is victory in it, 

The first and greatest encouragement of 
the literary life at the present moment is 
the joy of it. The next encouragement 
is the honor of success. We have dwelt 
so much upon the contempt of literature 
that this may seem a contradiction. It is 
not, however, any contradiction, Side by 
side with the general contempt for the 
literary class there exists a profound ad- 
miration—nay, a love—for the man‘who 
has succeeded. Not because he has suc- 
ceeded, but because, in order to succeed 
as a poet, a dramatist, a novelist, even an 
essayist, one must touch the hearts of 
people. We love—we cannot choose but 
love—the man or the woman who can 
touch our hearts. Gotothe church, listen 
to the scholarship, the sound doctrine, the 
logic, of the learned divine in the pulpit. 
You listen and you go away; you have 
learned something, perhaps, but you feel 
no gratitude to the teacher. In another 
pulpit hard by there stands a man who 
speaks from his heart. The eyes of the 
people are riveted upon him; they are 
motionless; he has carried them out of 
themselves; when they go home their 
hearts glow within them, their cheeks 
burn. Which of the two preachers does 
the world love? It is so with actors, with 
orators, with all who teach, or preach, or 
play, or amuse. The world loves the suc- 
cessful man because he commands their 
love. He touches their hearts. There- 
fore, while they despise the helpless de- 
pendent, the uncertain, unpractical trade 
of letters, they love the man of letters who 
can move them, Perhaps the two en- 
couragements are powerful enough to 
counterbalance all the discouragements. 





Who rules in this town? 

Depends on the question up. 

’The lamp-chimney ques- 
tion—what sort do you break ? 

Whatever sort your dealer 
deals in. 

How, do you think, he 


selects his chimneys ? 


He buys those that cost him | 


least; he can get the regular 
price for them; and the faster 
they break the more he sells. 
That’s how he reasons. 


Tell him you want Mac-| 


beth’s “pearl top” or “ pearl 
glass,’ tough glass, transpar- 
ent, clear, not foggy, fine, of 
right shape and uniform. Tell 
him you'll pay him,a nickel 
more a2 piece, and that will 
cover his extra costs twice 
over. Tell him you don't pro- 
pose to break any more. Try 
your hand at ruling. 

Pittsburg. Gko. A. MacBETH & Co. 
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Yale Lectures 


Sunday- School. 


The Sunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay Trum- 
BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 








Every pastor, superintendent, and | 
thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will | 
wish to possess this book sooner or | 
later. It deals with the principles | 
underlying the Sunday-school as an | 
institution, and with its relations to | 
the family, to the pulpit, and to other 
spheres of church work, 





“These lectures will not only hold their own 
in the brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures before the Yale Divinity School, but they | 
stand alone on merits of theirown asthe unique 
presentation of a subject which has not before | 
received so worthy a treatment. The volume | 
is propered for convenient use, with a biblio- 
graphical and topical index.”—7he Independent, | 


A book of 415 pases Size, 84x54 
inches. » Handsome bound in cloth, 
Price, $1.50. For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE co 


o 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelp = 


‘ “FIR T COLD MORTCACES, 
% MET bart wteoit oly a farm funk 
TROOMA INV es TLENT C0. Tecoma, W ashe 








| A Model 
| Superintendent 





An object-lesson will help a super- 
intendent more than will a fine-spun 
theory. The book ‘‘A Model Super- 
intendent ” shows how a good super- 
intendent actually did his work :—In 
the study; with the teachers; in the 
desk; with the scholars ; among the 
records; at special services, It is a 
sketch of the life and work of Henry 
P. Haven, of the International Lesson 

| Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, 
Editor of The Sunday School Times. 





“ He was indeed a model superintendent,and 
this book tells how he became such; it exhibits 
his methods, and gives, besides, the precise 
forms and exercises which he used, bdited so 
ably and intelligently, and possessing in itself 
| such valuable characteristics, the volume will 
be widely useful.”"—Zhe New York Observer. 


Bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait of 
| Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publisher. 





103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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| JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHeEr, 





The new shape in stockin Save discomfort and 
darning. Illustrated price-list free. 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 


O’NEILLS, _ 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Largest importersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 





etc..in the United States. Send forsamplesand prices. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Gocds, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York, 
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Pettit Comb Cleaner. 


Cleans any sized Comb 
in a few seconds. 
EFFECTIVE! STRONG! SIMPLE! 


Druggists, Notions & Dry Goods Dealers keep them, 
By Matz, 


Co_umpBian Manuracturinc Co., 
P.O. Box 1580, 


Illustrated Circular will be forwarded if 


25¢ | you send us your address on postal. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
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COPyRiont. 


“*T1IS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
LD 
go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it.: Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap, Try it. 


Love’ nd ) Eeeer'es Lost b by many a woman who strives to 
pianee ber household and works herself to death in the ef- 
teehee ene pempe does not look as bright as a pin, she gets 
onwhys blaine er again, 


are upturned while house-cleanin 
she uses Sapolio a Kn i’ took clean, on 
ng wi clea 
of house-cleaning 5 disorder will be quickly over. 
DON’T WEAR STIFF CC 


FERRIS’ 
GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists 
—-" 
MEDIUM, and 


NG WAIST for 
Misses, 


LADIES. 
FAST BLACK, 
and white. 
oleae 

ALL FIEL 


, Wholesate 
4 enta, 


ad 

















chi 
Bend 


FERRIS BROS. s2\"srosaway, 


For Gale by ALL LEADING 


hetaivens 





EDUCATIONAL. | 


OUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. Bishopthorpe, 
a boarding and eal school for young ladies and 
Prepares for co le ee, or gives full academic 

F. I. Watst, Principal, 


YOUNG 


girls. 
course, 
the leading x 
Canadian ¢ WOMEN, 
College * Sr. THOMAS, ONTARIO. 
nating courses. 20 protean 200 students. 
Write for catalogue to President AUSTIN, B.A. 
“HE Chicago Free Kindergarten A\ Asvociation, 2901 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago, will organize 
their twenty-second semi-annual \eadnhon hese ie Sep- 
tember next. Tuition free. Send for circulars. 
Unequaled facilities for thorough, Pre ctical training. 


PENNSYLVANIA XUiiMArY 


ACADEMY. 
Sist year begins September 14, 1892. 
in Civil Engineering, en 2 gas Arts. 
Thoroughly organized Preparatory De 
Circulars of Col. C. E. HY A “Chester, Pa. 


RICKETT C¢ COLLECE 


mor conan 


USINESS A AND SHORTHAND 
Sena for wm Cirelars and fom »port of [hed meron ot 


The Woman’s College of Baltimore. 
JON F. GOUCHER, President. 

Programs and application blanks will be sent 

upon request. 

















MorRRIsTOWN, New JERSE 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Miss Dana’ s reopens September 21. 
a reparation. Resident neh and Ger- 


ers. Thorough instruction in English, 
with special obvemtagee in Art, Lang and Dr.- 
BARTE GYMNASTICS erms, including board, and 
Saltion in English. Latin, and Greek, $700. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE, NY ACK-ON-THE- 


For 2 a ee gap gentiomen. Trenepae “ve atten 
Location beautiful a 

s single or en suite, Preparatory and Seioes 
courses. Music, art, industrial studies. Tyvpewriting 
and physical culture. ——— September 19. Popular 


rates. Catalogues, by of 
SS ANNISTER, A.M. 
THE ‘BROAD STREET 


1331 South Broad Street. Philadelphia, — 
Enjovs a national i for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. The Faculty of thirty 

fessors is the best that money can procure. The 
appointments are vnsurpassed. Fighth year opens 
September 5, 1892. Tlinstrated cathlogne 
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Examine the new oil cloth on the kitchen. floor; its color and 
gloss are being destroyed and you may see where a cake of common 
soap fresh from the hot water in the scrubbing bucket has been laid 
on it for a moment, the free alkali having eaten an impression of the 
cake into the bright colors. 

A more careful examination will show small “pin holes’ here 
and there where the alkali has cut through the surface to soak into 
and gradually weaken the whole floor covering. 

This is what cheap soaps and washing powders do. 

Professor Cornwall, of Princeton, says of the Ivory Soap, “It 
will not injure the most delicate fabrics.” 


CopyricuT 1892, By Tue Procrer & Gamate Co. 

Spring time is Daisy time, 
Nice things come together; 

Summer time is Rose time, 

Fair and golden weather; 














mc, Autumn time is frost time, 
Z, 


Forest trees a-flaming ; 
Winter time is bleak time, 
Ice and snow 
a-reigning. 


Always in your dear home nest 
Have the bright sunshine ? 


And find without a doubt, 
Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 
For all 


seasons G0ld Dust Washing Powder. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW one, ere gy epason, 
BALTIMORE, NEW OR wo NT RANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE, PI BURGH AND MILWAUKEE, — 


For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. A 82 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one oe Paty one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free, 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help tothe study of the 
International Sunday-sehool lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a sk worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or mre copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 








JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, whan. Aescad Pa. 


‘Misa SETTS, Berkshire Co., Great ot Barrtaaten. 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE. A select and aang = 
school for young men and boys. pares 
college or business. Pupils are members of the Prin. 
cipal’s fanoily.and receive constant personal care an 





peemeaentetee. Lititz, Lancaster Co, 
INDEN HALL SEMINAR 
9th year will begin September 4, A safe, co’ 
fortableschool-home. Special attention totndividnal 
scholars. Liberal course of study. 


a 











GILBERT RK. COMBS, Director. 





———— 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





END for catalegueto Mystic VALLEY institu 
SF %th year. Both sexes. Mystic, Connecticut, = 


Mer Holly(N.J. pAgstheny © for Boys. Healthful, 
helpful, homelike. Kducation wi Panett 
character. Cai (Summer session.) Fall o; 

Sept. 13. Rev J.J. Coale, A.M. (Princeton), Pri: pal. 


B*" MAWRB COLLEGE, ERYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 roiles from —— 


ae, The tatin graduate and un- 
uate courses of'st stady for the academic year, 
“a be sent on application. 


THE WALTON SCHOOL 











(Rormmesty. The Wellesley ex)» 2101 Spruce 8t., Phila. 
rgirlsand young ladies. rding and day. Aca- 
demic, coll ments. 


e paratory,and caneienl a 
Eiveuzs, D.D., 1334 Chestnut 8t., 


JHE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


For’ Young Men Renae Women ail a Me 39th 
year September 19. For catalogues, address 
v. A. H. FLack, A.M.; Pres’t, Claverack, N. Y. 


Address, J. Phila, 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Phila, 12th year opens it. 21, 1 French, music, 
and college preparatory, ‘ircular on application. - 


FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE svsona'sy: 


hree full courses of study. Location beautiful and 
beatthiet. New building wiih modern improvements. 
Session begins aa aK 21, 1892, Send for a 
8. FRISBEE, D.D., Preside 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
ber 2s, Forcirculars and reports apply to Principals, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 

ey’, CORRESPONDENCE 
OOL OF LAW. (incorporated.) - 

= ten cents (stamps) for 

particulars to 

J. Cotnen, Jn., Secry, 

DETROIT, MICH. 
508 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 
ae AND SHORTHAND 


caniedions vey business 

O jive open all summer for seer and rue ud Geez 9 

® pe my Fall term nae tee. ee Appili- 
ar’ 


blanks now necessary. 

¥ ite College Ann Suse, Y Shvethand a. Gradu. 
t x rew Uarnegie’ 

ms maarfabie ade address 0 on Spratt ode Fa call or address 


THOos, ¥ Perror, Ph. D., Principal and Founder, 
Record petting 917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 




















NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Kandel OF MUSIC, C*EPE™ 


Dr. Eben Toute, 


Music, Elocution, Literature, La Fi 
rts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 
593 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thorough preparation for the Imsti- 
tute of Technology, for Business, 
and for College. in all classes, Spe- 
cial Students are received. Particular 





attention to Girls and Young Chil- 
dren, Unu-ual care of healt The 
sixty-fourth annual catalogue sent on re- 


quest. 

The class for (raining Kindergar- 
ten teachers is in the charge of Miss 
Lucy WHEELOCK. 

The building is situated in the most elegant 
part of the city, and where there are no temp- 
tations to le to lead to bad habits. 


D0 DO NOT. STAMMER. 


OFFICE OF Post i STER-GEN., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dear Sir : Mr. Jotinston has a good reputation, and 
if I knew anybody who was suffering from the afflic- 
tion of stammering, I would certainly recommend a 
trial of his system. Yours very truly, 

goa WaANAMAKER. 

To C. H, Sturgis. Lansing, Mich 

Refer to John D. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday 
School Times. 

Send for 54- page pamphiet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
TImatitate, 1033 Spring Garden St, Phila., Pa. 


OSTON STAM MERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 








Rational meth- 


attention. Address, E. J. VaNLENNEP, Principal. ods of instruction. Circulars mailed on request 








and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Shou ld, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
th blisher will refund to subscribers they lose thereby, 


e pu any mo! money that 





















